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NOTES ON THE NAMES OF PARISHES IN THE 
COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 
(Concluded from p. 102.) 

The names in parentheses are the old forms of 
the names of the parishes, taken from Eyton’s 
Domesday Studies and from Collinson’s Somerset. 

Authorities quoted.—Taylor’s Words and Places, 
T. Edmunds’s Names of Places, E. Bosworth’s 
Anglo-Saxon Dict., B. Skeat’s Eiym. Dict., 8. 
List of A.-S. root-words in vol. iii. of Kemble’s 
Codex Dip. Aivi Saxonici, and also the list of 
place-names in vol, vi., K. 

Ston Easton (Estona).—A.-S. stdn, frequently a 
boundary stone (K., iii. xxxviii). Easton, a family 
name not found in Marshall’s Guide. 

Stowell (Estanwella).—The Domesday form 
the boundary stone near the well,” see 


p. 288. 

Stowey (Stawe).— Stow, a place (K.., iii. xxxviii). 

1. Stratton on the Fosse (Stratona); 2. Street 
(Strate) with Walton. 

1, This place is on the Roman Road between 
Iichester and Bath. 

2. Walton nearly always is the site of a Roman 
fortification (E., p. 306). “There are in the county 
of Somerset 488 parishes, and Roman remains 
have been found in 108 of them ” (Worth’s Somer- 


1. Sutton Bingham (Sutona); 2. Sutton, Long ; 
3. Sutton Montis,—The south town. 

Bingham family see Hutchins’s Dorset, 
iv. 374. 

2. For family of Long see Visitation of Somer- 
set, p. 115. Cf. Long Load ; both are near Lang- 
port. 

3. Montis=Montis acuti, and takes its name 
from the Montacute family (Bp. Hobhouse). 

Swanswick or Swainswick.— There are ten 
similar names given by Kemble in Cod. Dip., 
vol. vi. p. 338. A.-S. swan, a swain, herdsman, 
B. Bosworth gives Swanawic, Swanwich (Dorset), 
now spelt Swanage ; cf. Swanwick (Derby). Others 
derive Swanage from Sweyn, a chief’s name, 
TP. 120; E., p. 291. 

‘atworth (Tatewiche).— Kemble, C. D., vi. 340, 
gives eight such names, All point to a personal 
name Tata. E., p. 294, derives these names from 
teotha, a tenth or tithing, i. ¢., a group of ten farms. 
The only name in Kemble which corresponds is 
Tedsewoldingledh (Dorset), 547. Bosworth gives 
Teotanheal, Tettenhall (Staff.). 

Taunton (Tantona; Tantin, K. vi, 340).—E., 
p. 294, derives from St. Tangwn, a British saint, 
and says the river Tone is probably named from 
the same personage. Asarule river names are not 
derived from saints. I would refer the Tone toa 
root ta, tan, tam, discussed by Ferguson, River 
Names, p. 133, from which he derives the Tavy 
and Taw (Devon), and the Teign and Teane, Tame 
and Thames. Taylor, pp. 138, 139, includes Tone 
under root V., don, 

Tellisford (Tablesforda).—Cf. Tellesbyrg, K., vi. 
340. E., p. 294, suggests tillan, to cultivate; cf. 
Telga, K., iii. xxxix. 

Theale.—Cf, Thelbricg, K., vi. 341. Bosworth 
gives Theelweel (pil, a stake, plank ; weal, a wall), 
Thelwall, Cheshire. 

1. Thorne Coffin (Torna) ; 2. Thorne Falcon ; 
3. Thorne St. Margaret.—Zhorn, a thorn, a tree 
very frequently mentioned in boundaries; Nos. 
356, 388, K., iii, xlii, K., vi. 341, has no less 
than twenty-five names beginning with Thorn. 

1. For Coffin family see Marshall. 

2. Wm. le Falcon, Bardsley’s Surnames (index). 

Thurloxton.— K., vi. 341, has Thyrllan stdn 
(Somers.), for which he suggests Thirlston. I can 
find no such place on the Ordnance Map; it may 
be Thurloxton. The names of places derived from 
Thunor (Thunder) are not very numerous, but are 
given at length by Kemble, S. Z., i. 347. 

Tickenham (Ticheham).—Cf. Ticenheal, Ticknall 
(Derby), K., vi. 342, Bosworth gives Ticeswell, 
Tichwell (Norfolk), probably from a personal name, 
Names with two c’s, such as Ticceburne, Titch- 
borne (Hants), may be referred to a name derived 


Timberscombe (Timbrecumbe). — K., vi. 


set, p. 10). 


from A.-5S. ticcen, a kid, a young he-goat, 
has three such names, E., p, 297; “ T'ymbre land. 
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was land given for the sustentation of churches, 
” 


Timsbury (Timesberna).—Cf. Timan hy] (Staffs.), 
K., vi. 343, from a personal name Tima. 

Tintinbull (Tintehella).— The last syllable is 
hill, The first may be Celtic din, a fortification ; 
but it is impossible to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of this difficult name, which assumes many 
different forms at different dates—Tynternhelle, 
Tynenell, &c. 

Tolland (Talam).—E., p. 298, suggests toll, in- 
dicating a market or place where toll was levied, 
and compares Tolleshunt, Tollesbury (Essex). 

Treborough (Traberga).—The Celtic prefix tre= 
a place or dwelling. See T., p. 152, note. 

Trent (Trenta).—E., p. 299, gives Trentishoe 
(Devon)=Tranta’s hill, and remarks that Trant 
still survives as a surname. 

Trull.— According to Somerset usage this would 
=Turl ; with this compare Turlanhom, K. vi. 344, 
and Turl Street, Oxford. 

Twerton-on-Avon.—“ Possibly a condensation 
of et weer-tune, ‘ the town at the weir,’ or et ofer- 
tune, ‘ the town on the bank’ of the Avon” (Rev. 
J. Earle). See Murray's Somerset, p. 301. 

Ubley (Tumbeli). Ubbanleth, 1077, ? Ubley 
(Soms.), K., vi. 345: the lea of Ubba. 

Wanstrow (Wandestreu; Wandestraw, K., vi.). 
—This= Woden’s tree. See Kemble’s 8. £., i. 


344. 

Wayford.—K. iii. xl, weg, way. K., vi. 346, 
has Weefer, Somerset ; this may be identical with 
Wapyford. 

Weare (Werra).—K., iii. xli, were, a weir or 
dam formed across the course of a stream, and 
generally for the purpose of fishing. No. 408, &c. 

Wedmore (Wetmore; Weddmér, K., vi.).— 
A.-S. wet, wet, the wet moor. 

Wellington (Walintona).—Weolingas, Welling- 
ton (Heref., Salop., Somers,, Wilts), K., S. Z., i. 
477. E., p. 309, suggests Weland, the Saxon 
Vulcan. 

Wellow.—Well-hoe, well hill, E., p. 309. 

Wells (Welle).—Named from its springs, E., 


. 309. 

Wembdon (Wadmenduna).—Cf. Wembaled, K., 
vi. 349; Wembley (Midd.). E., p. 310, suggests 
wamb, the womb, indicating a cave or a town near 
acave. See K., iii. xli. 

1. Weston Bampfyld (Westone); 2. Weston- 
super-Mare ; 3. Weston Zoyland. 

1. For Bampfyld family see Collinson, ii. 90, 
iii, 263, and Visitation of Somerset, p. 11. 

3. Zoy has been discussed under Chedzoy and 
Middlezoy. 

1. Whatley (Wateleia); 2. Wheathill (Wate- 
hella).—Probably from A.-S. hwete, wheat. 

1. Whitchurch ; 2. Whitelackington (Wysla- 
gentona); 3. Whitestaunton (Stantuna).—There 
are nineteen names beginning with Hwit in Kem- 


ble, vi. 305. Sometimes white as a prefix denotes 
the site of a Cistercian monastery. In Staffs. there 
are two contiguous estates called White Ladies 
and Black Ladies (near Brewood). 

2. Lecingas, Lackington (Som.), K., 8. E., i. 


8. 

1, Williton (Willetone) ; 2. Wilton.—Probably 
from the same tribe that gave its name to Wilt- 
shire, having taken it from the river Wiley. E. 
p. 313. For river Wiley (Wilts.) [cf. Eng. well 
see Origines Celtice, ii. 54, and Ferguson’s River 
Names, p. 92. 

Wincanton (Wincalleton).—On the river Cale, 
so that it may be the town on the windings of the 
Cale, E., p. 314, The river name Cale we may 
refer to the Sanskrit root cal, to move, Lat. celer ; 
see Ferguson, who remarks that Eng. cold may 
intermix, and gives as examples Chelt, Caldew, 
Calder. 

1. Winford (Wenfrod) ; 2. Winscombe (Wines- 
coma); 3. Winsford (Winesford); 4. Winsham 
(Winemeresham).—A,-S. win, contention, labour, 
war. There are a great number of similar names 
in K., vi. 354, as Wines hedfod, 1118, &. E,, 
p. 91, says, “ Winscomb is the dingle of Win, a 
Saxonized form of the British Gwyn, fair, which is 
still a common Welsh surname.” 

1, Witham Friary (Witeham) ; 2. Withycombe 
(Widecomba).—K., iii. xli, widig, the withy, a 
tree frequently mentioned in boundaries: Nos. 
308, 538. 

1. The site of the first Carthusian establishment 
in England, founded about 1175 by Henry II. The 
third prior and virtual founder was St. Hugh, 
afterwards Bp. of Lincoln. See Froude’s Short 
Studies on Great Subjects, ii. 67. 

Withiel Florey.—Cf. Lost-withiel (Cornwall), 
which Tregellas, p, 62, explains as “the lofty 
palace or court, or the palace of Withiel.” Florey 
is & family name (Bp. Hobhouse); cf. Combe 
Florey. E., p. 315, says: “ Withiel is from 
Gwyddel, an Irishman. Earl Withiel was the 
lord of Lostwithiel in Saxon times.” 

Wiveliscombe (Wifeles cumb, K., vi. 352).— 
Nine names begin thus in Kemble’s list. From 
among many explanations I choose two : (1) from 
willi, many or desirable, ‘the place of man 
valleys”; cf. the name Wilfred; (2) Weevil’s 
comb, from A.-S. wifel, a weevil. 

Wookey.—Celebrated for its cave. From British 
ogo, a hole (Worth’s Somerset, p. 78). A place 
near is now called Wookey Hole, the meaning of 
Wookey having been lost. Woky and Wokyhole 
occur in Kemble, vi. 355. 

(Wllega).—Cf. Wulewic, Woolwich 
(Kent), K., vi. 358, which T., p. 109, says = the 
hill reach. E., p. 317. Wool from wold, which 
S. says is the same as weald and = a down, plain 
Open country, 

Wootton Courtney (Ottona),—The first part is 
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wood town; Wootton occurs in nineteen places, 
E., p. 317. For Courtney family see Marshall’s 
Guide and Collinson, ii. 160, 341. 

Worle (Worla).—From Worla, the owner’s name, 
E., p. 317. Of. Worlingham (Devon). “ a.p. 577 
Ceawlin took the great stronghold on Worle-hill” 
(Freeman, O. Z. H., p. 36). 

Wraxall (Worocosala). — Cf. Wroccesheal, 
? Wraxall, Isle of Wight, K., vi. 356. This is 
rather a common name in the south of England, 
and shows the localities of some tribe, the Wrocen- 
setna ; see K., vi. 356. Cf. Wrexham, Wrekin, 
Wroxeter ; see E. p. 318, and T., p. 150. 

Wrington (Wringtin, K., vi. 356).—E., p. 318, 
from wringan, to twist: “Wrington, and the 
Cheese-wring (Som.), the town of the stone twisted 
into the shape of a cheese, a trace of the ancient 
belief that huge stones owed their strange shapes 
to the agency of supernatural beings.” 

Writhlington (Writelinctone). — Wrihtlingas, 
Writhlington (Som.), K., S. Z., i. 478. 

Yarlington (Gerlincgetuna).—Gearlingas ; Yar- 
lington (Som.), K., S. £., i. 465. E., p. 320, pro- 
7 from corling, the possession of a jarl (Eng. 
earl). 

Yatton (Eatona).—E., p. 320: “Perhaps from 
Eata, the name of a Saxon Bishop of Lindisfarne, 
A.D. 681, often mentioned by Bede.” 

Yeovil (Givela).— Yeo in Somerset is a word of 
similar meaning to rhine, a large dyke of artificial 
make. E., p. 321, says from ea, water: Yeovil, the 
vill or town near the water called Yeo. Yeoman 
is a word of doubtful origin; see S. Yeo and 
Yea as surnames are confined, I believe, to Somer- 
set and Devon ; see Marshall. 

F. W. WEAVER. 
Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION IN ITALY. 
(Continued from p, 104.) 

(2.) In the Fatti Attenenti all’ Inquisizione* a 
particular account is given of the case of the 
octogenarian Jesuit father Malagrida, who was 
condemned in 1761 to be hung and his body 
burnt after death for the heretical proposi- 
tions contained in his works, particularly his 
life of St. Anne. In this book he had written, 
among other follies, propositions so monstrous as 
the following : that this saint was so excellent 
that the holy Trinity were jealous of her perfec- 
tions ; that the y which Jesus Christ took 
was formed of one drop of blood from the heart 
of the Blessed Virgin; that the most holy 
Trinity had had a quarrel concerning the honours 
with which the Blessed Virgin was to be received 
on her assumption into heaven. The author of 
the Fatté maintains that Padre Malagrida’s death 


* Fatti Attenenti all’ Inquisizione, e sua Storia Gene- 
rale ¢ Particolare in Toscana, published at Venice, 1782. 


was yd determined by Marchese Pombal, 
who falsely accused him of being implicated 
in the conspiracy against the life of Joseph L, 
King of Portugal. But, however this may be, the 
fact of his having enunciated the extraordinary 
opinions referred to remains one of the most 
remarkable curiosities of Italian superstition. 

3. By far the most extended and degraded deve- 
lopment of superstition must, however, be dated 
from the later half of the fifteenth century, and it is 
not the least of its “ curiosities” that it was reserved 
for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in the 
midst of theirstruggles after enlightenment, to bring 
it to perfection. Fra Bernardo Rategno da Como, 
1584, one of the most zealous persecutors of 
witches, says? that at the time Gratian compiled 
his Decretals there was no such thing as witch- 
craft. Tartarotti tells us he failed to discover any 
treatise of witchcraft of earlier date than the 
fifteenth century. Prof. Gams* says that though 
the idea of a compact with the devil, which is the 
foundation of witchcraft, existed in the Middle 
Ages, the first formal record of anything of the 
sort occurs in the year 1275"; and the fourteenth 
century was the epoch in which notorious trials 
for witchcraft first occurred, the most celebrated 
of these being the trial of the Knights Templars.® 
Witchcraft was certainly condemned in two bulls 
of Pope John XXII. in 1317 and 1327, and the 
Sorbonne at the instance of Gerson pronounced 
twenty-seven propositions against witchcraft in 
1398 ; but it was not till the fifteenth century 
that wholesale charges, especially against women, 
came to be made of holding compacts with 
Satan. Ulrich Molitor, indeed, a German theo- 
logian who appeared at the Council of Constance, 
actually raised the question whether there really 
were any such thing as witchery.£ The con- 
siderable place, continues Prof. Gams, which was 
assigned to the influence of the devil in the 
religious teaching of the Reformation, appears to 
have given such charges immense extension; and 
the number of persons tortured and burnt under 
charges of sorcery was far larger in the Protestant 
than in the Catholic states.¢ 


» Quoted by Canti, Storia Universale, ed. 1845, note 
to p. 460, vol. xv. 

© In Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchen Lexikon (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1860), vol. v. pp. 154-60. 

@ Rinaldi, in his Annals, however, anno 1148, No, 2, 
describes in great detail the pretensions of Eudes of 
Brittany, which amount to an assertion of a compact 
with the devil. 

* Concerning the fall of this great order, see some 
appreciative, well reasoned, and beautifully expressed 
remarks in Storia del Pensiero nel Medio Evo, by Conte 
Tullio Dandolo (Milan, 1857), pp. 448-53, 

* Ulrich Molitor speaks only of female sorcerers. 

®* The Lutheran writer Dr. Christian Thomas, Spee’s 
contemporary and emulator, while he is violent against 
Catholics for their share in the cruelty exercised upon 
witches, acknowledges this (De Crimine Jfagia, quoted 
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The honour of being the first to speak 
out against the injustice, brutality, and futility 
of the prevailing treatment of witches falls 
to a Catholic priest, Cornelius Loos by name. 
He was followed by the Jesuit Adolph Tanner, 
and more strenuously and efficaciously by 
Friedrich Spee, whose hair had grown prema- 
turely white while attending to those to whom he 
was appointed to minister at the time of their 
torture and execution." His work was published 
a = 1631, and created an immense 
sensation. The practice had become too deep- 
rooted, however, to yield immediately to the 
influence of his words, but he had the satisfaction 
of seeing one prince at least, the Elector John 
Philip Schénborn, of Mayence, abolish the pro- 
ceedings against witches, Other Catholic princes 
imitated his example. In none of the Protestant 
states does the practice appear to have been given 
up throughout the whole of the seventeenth cen- 
tury! The most celebrated case in the annals of 
Sweden (called the trial of Borra) took place so 
late as 1670. Benedict Cerpzov (died 1660), who 
is called the lawgiver of Saxony, not only would 
have witches executed, but also those who denied 
the existence of witchcraft! Another German 
writer! states the case with more particularity. He 
calls this later development of belief in magic arts 
the very offspring of the Germanic peoples, and 
says the Latin peoples were comparatively free from 
it. After speaking of the mental fermentation 
which was a sort of epidemic in Germany in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and which may 
be considered to have displayed itself in the two 
forms of religious reformation and intense realiza- 
tion of the powers of sorcery, he adds: It is true 
trials for witchcraft are somewhat older than the 
introduction of the Reformation, but the state of 
mind which led to the acceptance of the reformed 
doctrines all can see must have existed previously. 
The date of the rise of trials for witchcraft, in- 
deed, tallies exactly with that which is commonly 
ascribed to the forerunners of the Reformation 
(Vorreformatoren). This connexion, he says, of 
the belief in witchcraft with the ideas which led 
to the Reformation is further pointed to by the 


by Tartarotti,who also cites a number of opponents whom 
the writings of Dr. Thomas raised up against him among 
his own co-religionists). Concerning Wallenstein and 
—— belief in astrology, see Scheible’s Schaltjahr, 


*® Chiefly at Bamberg and Wiirzburg (Tartarotti). 

* According to Tartarotti, burning for witchcraft in 
Germany continued down to the year 1749, and I think 
it can be proved to have continued longer still. For various 
statements cited from him in the text and further in- 
formation, he refers to Schevagen, Versuch einer Ge- 
schichte der Hexen, 1784; Horst, Démonomagie, 1818, 
and Zauberbibliothek, 1826 ; Scholz, Ueber den Glauben 
Zauberei ; Soldan, Geschichte der Hexenprocesse, 


Aberle. 


form which witchcraft took in Germany. Grimm, 
Jarcke, Raumer, and others have called attention 
to the fact that that form was full of unmistak- 
able analogies with the old German mythology, 
so much so that wonder has been expressed that 
a people could so invest its former gods with the 
idea of devils. It has been shown—particularly 
by Bottiger—that the empire of the old German 
gods was already loosened before ever Christianii 
came to the struggle with them, and that the go 
themselves had come to be regarded as gloomy, 
weird sprites. As such they continued to be objects 
of dread and horror in the popular mind until in 
the unhealthy visions of deeply stirred minds they 
became once more invested with objective reality, 
and the prevailing dominion of Christianity in- 
volved the necessity of giving them the name 
and character of devils, to whom the Reformers 
ascribed the most extensive sphere of influence. 
Cesare Cantii* equally places the climax of 
superstition in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. “The pleasures of the imagination,” 
he writes, 
“reconciled Italy with a state of bondage and cancelled 
its terrors. Just as the rejoicings and pageants we 
have described were coupled with miseries and sufferings, 
so this meridian of arts and letters was accompanied by 
many phases of delirium. The most general and the 
most fatal of these was the belief in the power of com- 
manding direct relations between human and super- 
natural beings—another backsliding towards paganism. 
It had two aspects, the one scientific, the other vulgar, 
but they went hand in hand in bringing about the most 
disastrous results...... Never extinguished through the 
Middle Ages, this belief had received a fresh infusion of 
Oriental ideas by contact with Asia,' but now with the 
revival of knowledge it acquired a vigour altogether 
new, and the study of the thinkers of antiquity, instead 
of producing healthy and independent conceptions, 
seemed to drag those who gave themselves to it down to 
beliefs in which deplorable errors were logically deduced 
from false premises.” 


He traces this out in a careful analysis of the 
teaching of Theophrastus Paracelsus, whom he 
selects for a type, and sketches its development 
in the Rosicrucians and their emulators, the cele- 
brated Cypriote Marco Bragadino and Cornelius 
Agrippa. But all these lie somewhat out of our 
way, as they had but little following in Italy. 
Chief among the introducers of occult sciences into 
the peninsula he places the Milanese Cardano, 
1509-76, who seems, however, to have taken up 
the pursuit of magic and astrology less as a pro- 


* Storia Universale, Epoca xv. cap. xiv. 

‘Such contact occurred (1) in the opening of 
communication with the East by the Crusades; (2) in 
the immigration of gipsies (concerning their Asiatic 
origin see a later note); and (3) particularly in the 
journeys of Rosenkranz and his followers in the fifteenth 
century to Palestine and Chaldea with the express 
object of making acquaintance with occult sciences and 
cabalistic arts. See also some further observations on 


| this subject later on, 


as 
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fession than as a distraction when worn out and 
almost driven to desperation by lifelong misfor- 
tune. Through his ten volumes De Vita Propria, 
though he treats of chiromancy, witchcraft, and 
astrology as valid sciences, of which he expounds 
the laws, there are passages where-he also treats 
them with derision ; and though he tells of having 
often heard the Divine voice in the visions of 
the night, and more frequently still held converse 
with a familiar spirit bequeathed to him by his 
father—of being able in a state of ecstasy to trans- 
rt himself from place to place, and to foresee 
ature events—he also speaks of apparitions (fan- 
tasmi) as the mere effects of a disordered imagina- 
tion. Nor was his infatuation so great but that 
he found means to render important services to 
science. To him, too, is due the merit of having 
been the first to prove the possibility of educating 
deaf-mutes. There was again the Neapolitan 
Giambattista della Porta, who, though he dabbled 
in the occult sciences deeply enough to be called 
to Rome to render account of his opinions, was yet 
a man of solid learning and practical science. The 
occult sciences were a favourite pursuit with all 
students of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
but in Italy perhaps more than elsewhere the 
practical object of attaining the power of making 
gold was preferred before the metaphysical sub- 
jects of research. R. H. Busx. 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Vortve Inscription on SHAKSPEARE’s Bust. 
—It is stated by J. S. Byerley, in his Relics of 
Literature, 1823, p. 363:— 


“ Even the tomb of Shakespeare and his bust are...... 
covered with names, proud of an association with him 
who ‘ was not of an age.’ On the scroll under the effigy 
is the name of ‘ Wellesley,’ inscribed by the successive 
Viceroy of Hindostan and Ireland himself and near it 
oe name of Lucien Buonaparte [sic], with the following 

nes :— 
* The eye of Genius glistens to admire, 

How memory hails the sound of Shakespeare's lyre ; 

One tear Ill shed to form a crystal shrine 

Of all that’s grand, immortal and divine.’ ” 


Of course nothing of all this remains, nor do I re- 
gret the loss of Prince Lucien’s doggerel. The bust, 
from the occasion of Malone’s whitewashing down 
to the year 1861, when a picture restorer named 


Collins was permitted to subject it to his chemicals, | P 


and to paint it according to the tradition of what 
it was before Malone took it in hand, has had but 
a bad time of it. To be whitewashed, scribbled 
over, and at length irreparably damaged, till we 
are no longer able to say it is exactly what it was 
in the first half of the seventeenth century, h 

been its unhappy fate. C. M. I. 


Garrick’s Testimontes To SHAKSPEARE.—In 
e “ ” to my collection of allusions, 


entitled Shakespeare's Centurie of Prayse, p. x in 
both editions (1874 and 1879), I remark thus, 
“ Garrick’s collection, the first that was published, 
was exceedingly meagre.” I began my work in 
1877, and have ever since been on the look-out for 
Garrick’s imprint. Had I known it was appended 
to his Jubilee Ode I might have consulted it in 
one of our great libraries, but this clue I lacked. 
Quite lately I have succeeded in procuring the 
work. The title is :— 

* An | Ode | upon | dedicating a Building, | and | 
erecting a Statue, | to | Shakespeare, | at | Stratford- 
upon-Avon. | By D. G. | London: | printed for T. Becket 
— A. De Hondt, in the Strand. | mpccnxrx.” 4to. 
pp. 34. 

At p. 19 (sig. D2) the collection begins. This is 
entitled “Testimonies.” Within the century 
covered by my work (viz. 1592-1693) there are 
but four extracts. These are Ben Jonson’s famous 
lines prefixed to the first folio edition of Shake- 
speare ; the epitaph of Milton, first published with 
the edition of Shakespeare's Poems, 1640 ; part of 
Dryden’s prologue to his and Davenant’s version of 
The Tempest; and an extract from Dryden’s essay 
Of Dramatick Poesie. I need scarcely add that 
all these were included in my collection. 

C. M. 
Athenzum Club. 


“Twetrtra or, Waat You WIL.” 
—Some other reasons may have been alleged for 
this title, but Ido not remember to have met with 
any, except Jos. Hunter’s suggestion (New Iilustr., 
vol. i. pp. 396-7), “A phrase occurring in a long pro- 
logue or preface to this play [G7 Ingannati]in the 
Italian appears to me to have suggested the title 
Twelfth Night, which has no kind of propriety or 
congruity when looked at in connexion with the 
play.” Immediately afterwards he gives the 
quotation itself: “The story is new, never seen 
nor read, and only dipped for and taken out of 
their own industrious noddles, as your prize- 
tickets are dipped for and taken out on Twelfth 
Night” (“la notte di Beffana”). Merely saying 
that this seems to me exactly the idea that Shake- 
speare had in his comedy, one which I had formed 
from a consideration of the play before I had seen 
either Hunter’s book or Gl Ingannati, I would 
add that the supposition that he was thus infla- 
enced by this chance phrase is in no way sup- 
lanted, but rather reinforced by the suggestion 
that I would now offer. 

That suggestion is that this humorous play, 
being one in every way fitted for the season and 
the revels then held, was written for and first pro- 
duced by Shakespeare at a representation on that 
night, and that he thence so named it. It was 
a Twelfth Night, or what you will, for Twelfth 
Night, just as for Christmas our writers and 
managers have for many years produced panto- 
mimes, Jonson and other authorities could be 
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iv. Now Shakspere was essentially realistic, and in 


—_ for plays and masques on these Twelfth 
ight festivities ; but I would quote one from 
Henry Machin (Diary, Cam. Soc., p. 222):— 

“ [The vj day of January, being Twelfth Day, in the 
afternoon] my lord mare and the althermen, and all the 
{crafts}, and the bachelers of the mare[s] cumpene, 
whent to [Saint Paul’s} after the old custum, and dyd 
pryche [blank]. 

‘The sam nyght was sett up a skaffold for the play 
[in the] halle, and after play was done ther was a goodly 
maske, and after a grett bankett that last till mydnyght.” 


It does not seem so clear to me as to its editor 
that the halle was White-hall, for if the royal 


Court and the Inns of Court had revels and plays | P°™* 


at that season, it is very probable that the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen, &c., mentioned in the first 
sentence (and Machin would probably be among 
these), followed the same custom, though the 
mention of “a good maske” may be held to some- 
what favour the Whitehall interpretation. But 
wherever the halle was, it equi favours my 
suggestion. “Br. ICHOLSON. 


“Twetrra Nieut,” II. v.— 

“ Or play with my—some rich jewel.” 
According to Steevens this may mean “ some 
jewel of my own.” Dyce (ed. 1857) thinks the 
my has dropped accidentally into the text; and 
Staunton takes evidently a similar view, as he 
dismisses my altogether, and says nothing about it. 
Assuming, however, for a moment the integrity of 
the passage as it stands, and permitted the “ dasb,” 
I venture to suggest that in the arrested “ Or play 
with my—” chain was the word on Malvolio’s 
tongue; but opportunely reflecting that, as Olivia’s 
lord, he would have discarded his steward’s badge, 
he checks himself and substitutes “some rich 
jewel.” W. H. 


“Hamter” I. iv. 57.—Does not the quarto 1603 
preserve for us the right lection ?— 
“ Would sate it selfe from a celestiall bedde.” 
Or even 
** Would sort itself from the celestial bed” 
(sort being the word in the other quartos) makes 
better sense than the reading of the folio. The 
int is this: if lust be sated in a celestial bed it 
no more occasion to prey on garbage else- 
where. On the other hand, the distinction between 
the linking together of opposites and the sorting 
of like with like is just and appropriate. 
C. M. I. 
Athenzum Club, 


Suaxsreare’s “Deap is a dead 
elm? Well, a correspondent of the Academy seeks 
to make a sort of trellis-work of old Falstaff, pur- 

rting to represent him as a vine prop, the vine, 

rsooth, being Mistress Dorothy Tearsheet. And 
as if this palpable absurdity were not sufficient, 
we may consider him a “live coffin,” 2 H. IV., IL. 


designating Falstaff “a dead elm” he merely re- 
ferred to physical decay; he brought out the 
rottenness of his interior, the fact that food brought 
no augmentation to his system, no flow of sap, no 
further growth, but he was a dead elm—still stand- 
ing, but with the vital functions incapable of re- 
juvenescence. A. H. 


“Oyrmpetine” (6% viii. 241).—I beg to 
add to Dr. B. Nicnotson’s note on “Upon the 
number’d beach,” that Steevens glances at the 
ible emendation “the hungry ” which 
is not recorded by the Cambridge editors. 


Athenzum Club. 


Henry Oxenrorp A have 
cut this from the Standard of Dec. 10, 1883. Is 
is not worth preserving? At least it is a testi- 
mony that application to literature and. studious 
habits do not necessarily shorten life :— 


“ The City Press records the death, on the 26th ult., 
of Mr. Henry Oxenford, at the age of 100 years. He 
was the last survivor of the officiai agents in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Customs Long Room, Custom House. There 
were, about sixty years ago, twelve of these gentlemen, 
who were called the Twelve Apostles. The Treasury, 
being desirous of abolishing the ancient privileges per- 
taining to the office of agent, made an arrangement by 
which they were offered large pensions, seats in the 
Long Room, free of rent and charges, in lieu of these 
privileges, to be held during life. Most of them lived 
to be over eighty years of age, and Mr. Oxenford is the 
last of them. When over seventy years of age he went 
to Germany to learn the language, and acquired it so as 
to speak like a native. He was a great reader, and his 
literary attainments were considerable, His eyesight 
was unimpaired until his death,” 

J. MAsKELL. 


Antiquity oF “ Aunt Satty.”—Jacob Grimm, 
in his Teutonic Mythology, vol. i. p. 190, gives us 
the following :— 


“ Letzner (Hist. Caroli Magni, Hildesh., 1603, cap. 18 
end) relates :—The Saturday after Laetare, year by year, 
cometh to the little cathedral-close of Hildesheim a 
farmer thereto specially appointed, and bringeth two 
logs of a fathom long, and therewith two lesser logs 
pointed in the manner of skittles. The two greater he 
planteth in the ground one against the other, and a-top 
of them the skittles. Soon there come hastily together 
all manner of lads and youth of the meaner sort, and 
with stones or staves do pelt the skittles down from the 
logs; other do set the same up again, and the pelting 
beginneth anew. By these skittles are to be underst 
the devilish gods of the heathen that were thrown down 
by the Saxon-folk when they became Christian.” 


E. Leaton 


Rococo.—I read lately in an elaborately got 
up book of travels, “ The architecture is late, and 
baroceo, not to say rococo, reigns everywhere.” 
Surely the two words are identical? Barocco, 
the Roman architect’s style of ornament, led to his 
name being given in Italy to all that followed his 
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lead ; the French, who never take the trouble to 
pronounce any foreign word aright, made it into 
rococo; and we, as we mostly did with all foreign 
words till within the last few years, adopted the 
French form without inquiring for the original. 

R. H. Busx. 


Hopmowpop.—This word is used in the eastern 
counties for a snail, usually pronounced hodmedod, 
and in Bailey it is called “a shell snail”; but in 
Barlow’s Dictionary hodmandod is said to be “a 
fish, named like wife dodman.” Dodman again 
appears in Bailey as ‘‘a shell snail.” But what 
about wife dodman? I have only met with the 
word once in literature, viz., in Webster’s Appius 
and Virginia, III. iv.:— 

“ A hodmondod amongst fleas.” 
James Hooper. 

7, Streatham Place, 8.W, 


Aw Arrican Gold Coast 


‘Times of November 16 records the death and 


burial of an African centenarian in the following 
terms :— 

“ Last Saturday morning, at seven o’clock, died a local 
centenarian, Madame Agribah, She was considerably 
over a hundred, but her exact age is not known. The 
custom made for her, or her funeral obsequies, partook 
of a most imposing character, the majority of the in- 
fluential chiefs having honoured the occasion with their 

resence, Guns were fired and drums were beaten. The 

y was on Sunday removed to the village of Amma- 
muah, where it was interred in the family vault. During 
the wake a dance was introduced. The deceased was 
buried with a large quantity of trinkets. A cask of rum 
was consumed by the mourners,” 


F, W. Cuesson. 


Beswick, Recror or STOKELEIGH 
Pomeroy, co. Devoy, 1524.—It may be worth 
noting that the name of this rector occurs in a 
lease of land in Manchester, made August 16, 
16 Henry VIII. (1524), by Sir Thomas West, Knt., 
Lord la Warr, to “Sir Hugh Beswyke, parson of 
Stokley Pomerey, and Johane Beswyke, widow.” 
This Hugh Beswick was a Manchester man, being 
the son of Richard Beswick—a pious and munificent 
Manchester merchant, the founder of the Jesus 
Chapel in the collegiate church of Manchester 
(now the cathedral)—and Joan his wife, sister of 
Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, the founder of 
the Manchester Grammar School. Hugh Bes- 
wick and Joan his mother, the persons named in 
the above deed, were benefactors to the grammar 
school, and in 1524 it was enacted that every 
Wednesday and Friday the high master of the 
school, the usher, and the scholars should attend 
divine service in the choir of the collegiate church 
and there pray for the souls of certain persons de- 

» who are duly named, and also “for the 
saules of Hugh Bexwike, clerke, and Johanna 
Bexwicke, widow, speciall benefactours of the said 
scole, when and what time it shall please God 


Almighty of his mercy and grace to call for the 
said Hugh and Johanna, or either of them.” (See 
also Canon Raine’s Lancashire Chantries, printed 
by the Chetham Society.) J. P. Eanwaker. 


Macpie Svuperstitioy.—I take the following 
from the February number of the Journal of 
Science, p. 114:— 

“The following singular advertisement appears in 
the Deutsch-Kroner Zeitung of December 11:—‘ Magpies 
shot between December 24 and January 6 are used for a 
remedy against epilepsy. The undersigned, with whom 
this medicine is prepared, will be greatly obliged to 
every one who will send him at that time as many mag- 
pies as possible, provided that they have been shot, and 
not killed by poison or caught in traps.—Castle Tiitz, 
Dec. 5, 1883.—Signed, Turopor, Count Srousere.’ We 
feel strongly tempted to consider this advertisement as 
due to a survival, or rather a recrudescence, of super- 
stition.” 

This appears curious enough for a corner in 
“N. & Q.” J. ABRAHAMS. 
London Institution. 


Foxes=Foxctoves.—In the translation of 
Bonnet’s Mercurius Compilatitius, published in 
1684, there is, at p. 473, the following passage: 
*Bathes wherein proper Herbs, especially Foxes, 
have been boiled are very good ” (in paralysis). I 
have been unable to find the word fox used in this 
sense in any of the old herbals, nor is it mentioned 
in Britten and Holland's Dictionary of English 
Plant Names. T. N. Brussrietp, M.D, 

Budleigh Salterton, Devon, 


“ Critica Dictionary or Eng- 
tish AurHors.”—This excellent work sometimes 
startlesone. Turning it over this evening, I lighted 
on the following entry : “Stern, Daniel, 1. Nelida, 
Paris, 1846, 8vo.,” &c. J. D. C. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Westerans.— Mr. Enoch Gibbon 
Salusbury, the well-known Welsh antiquary and 
book collector, of Glanaber, Chester, in his Border 
Counties Worthies, second series, p. 29, under 
John Bowers, makes the following statement : 
“ After forty-eight years’ service in the ministry, 
he was in 1861 chosen president of conference, 
being the fourth Cheshire man who had attained 
to that high and responsible position.” Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” say who the other three were ? 
In a book by one J. Janion, sen., entitled Some 
Account of the Introduction of Methodism into 
the City and some parts of the County of Chester, 
I find the following entries amongst a list of cir- 
cuit preachers ; “1765, Alexander Mathers; 1767, 
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Thomas Taylor; 1818, John Taylor.” On re- 
ference to your list of presidents (N. & Q.” 6" 8. 
vi. 101) I find the following : “1792, Alexander 
Mather ; 1796 and 1809, Thomas Taylor ; 1834, 
J. Taylor.” Is there any further evidence forth- 
coming, for I have always understood that Samuel 
Bradburn, who was president of the Conference in 
1799, was born in my own native county? Ishall 
be ame ag to any one who will settle this point 
definitely. Perhaps Mr. Salusbury himself would 
be willing to help. T. Cann Huaues, B.A, 
Tae Name or Baytey.—A certain family of 
this name—formerly seated in Cheshire, but now 
extinct, I believe, in the male line—claimed descent 
from a person of distinction of the name of De 
Bailleu), who passed over from Picardy into Eng- 
land shortly after the Conquest. They stated that 
ed was a corruption of Bailleul, and that their 
early ancestors were related to the Baliols of 
Barnard Castle. An instance of the change of 
Bailleul into Bayley is given, under the heading 
of “ Bayley of Thorney,” in “N. & Q.,” 6" 5. 
viii, 389; and that Bailly also has stood for 
Bailleul appears from Roger’s Noblesse de France 
aux Croisades (Paris, Derache, Dumoulin ; 
Brussels, Vandale), where, in the list of the nobles 
who joined the first Crusade, we find (p. 168) the 
name of Coullart de Bailly ow Bailleul, of Nor- 
mandy. I wish to know if there is any further 
evidence of the change of Bailleul into Bayley, 
or some other homophonous name, and if anything 
is known corroborative of the assertions made by 
this Cheshire family with regard to their origin. 
Their arms were Argent, a chevron, counter-ermine, 
between three martlets, and so bore some resem- 
blance to those of the two baronets Sir Joseph 
ey | and the Rev. Sir Emilius Bayley. I may 
add that, out of ten families of the name of Bailly 
and sixteen named Bailleul now existing in France, 
one of the former and four of the latter show 
ermine in their coats of arms, but not one has 
martlets. Cc. W. 8. 
[See 6t 8, viii. 389; ix, 96.] 


Capt. Nisnet, tue Discoverer or Hy Brazite. 
—At 6" §. viii. 474, there is a mention of a Capt. 
Nisbet, or Nesbitt, of Killybegs, co. Donegal, Ire- 
land, Can any of your readers direct me to any 
sources of information as to the family of Nesbitt 
in the west of Donegal ? 

J. W. Harpmay, LL.D. 


Was Daviv Rizzio a Jesvuir?—Some years 
ago I met an eccentric, but very learned old gentle- 
man in Whittingham’s old bookshop, then existing 
at the corner of Green Street, Leicester Square. 
Among the many subjects on which he talked 
was Rizzio. He declared that he had in his 

ion absolute — that Rizzio was a Jesuit. 
mentions the report that he was a secret 


agent of the Pope (vol. vi., new edit., p. 121). I 

do not know whether the question has been dis- 

cussed in “N. & Q.” Perhaps some of your 

readers will be able to throw some light on the 

matter. F. A, MarsHatt. 
[See “N. & Q.,” 4th S, iii. 516, 611.] 


Sr. Taomas’s Day Costom.—I shall be greatly 
obliged if any of your correspondents will kindly 
give me some information on the following sub- 
ject. It is the custom in this place for the widows 
to go from house to house asking for alms on St. 
Thomas’s Day. What is the origin of this custom, 
and why is St. Thomas’s Day chosen? I am told 
that a similar custom prevails among the fisher- 
women on the Sussex coast, and is there called 
“ going a gooding.” E. V. M. 

Stevenage, Herts. 


Ersxines or Carrnsipr.—In an old number 
of Chambers’s Journal occurs a notice regarding 
the Erskines of Chirnside (or Shielfield, Scotland). 
Can any of your readers give me the necessary 
reference ? J. G. Braprorp, 

157, Dalston Lane, E. 


Davip Tenrers.—Can any one inform me in 
whose possession the original painting “The 
Philosopher,” by this artist, is at present ? 

A. H. W. 

Famities or Wricut, Carter, Barz, &c.— 
1. Who was the wife of Joseph Wright, of London, 
whose daughter Jane married Richard Cary, of 
Bedford Row, London, one of the governors 
of the Bank of England, &c., who died in 1726 ; 
and ~ i what family did he, Joseph Wright, 
spring 

Po Wanted the father, mother, and wife of 
Thomas Carter, of Basaven, co. Denbigh, Esq., 
whose daughter Eleanor married Francis Ander- 
son, of Manby, co. Lincoln, on Feb. 2, 1747. 

3. Wanted the father, mother, and wife of J. Bate, 
Esq., of Foston Hall, co. Derby, whose daughter 
Arabella married George René Aufrere, of Chelsea, 
zee in 1746, and died Sept. 1, 1804, aged eighty- 
our. 

4. Wanted the father and mother of Sarah Am- 
sineq, who married the Rev. J. Antoine Aufrere on 
May 2, 1700, at the Hague, and died in 1754. 

5. Wanted the name of the lady who married 
the Rev. George Rye, D.D., Rector of Islip, Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford in 1737, and was 
Archdeacon of Oxford. He died in 1748. 

6. Wanted the names of the parents of the lady 
who married George Rye, of Culworth, co. North-- 
ampton ; the latter died Sept. 14, 1677. It is pos-- 
sible that the lady’s name was Elizabeth Tipping. 

7. Also names of father and mother of the abover 


George Rye. 
8. ‘The Christian name of the father and the 
mother’s name of Elizabeth Howse, who married 
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the Rev. Thomas Jekyll, D.D., of Westminster. 
He died Dec. 10, 1698. 

9. The surname of Elizabeth, who was the first 
wife to John Jekyll, who was, by his second wife, 
father to Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, 
the celebrated wit. Sprung from the Jekyll 
family of Bocking, co. Essex. Both were buried 
at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 

10. The ancestry of Hugh Lord, whose danghter 
Eleanora Elizabeth married Admiral Peter Jekyll 
Rye. The latter died in 1851, aged eighty-seven. 

1l. The ancestry of Edward Mathew, of Aber- 
dare, Glamorganshire, said to have been descended 
from the Kings of Cardigan, whose daughter and 
coheir Elinor married the Hugh Lord above men- 
tioned. 

12. Also the names of the father, mother, and 
wife of Thomas Clarke, whose daughter Hannah 
married John Jekyll, of Stowe, near Boston, New 
England; Collector of Customs. He died before 
1732. D. G. Cary Etwes, 

9, The Crescent, Bedford. 

[Replies may be sent direct to Mr, Exwes. | 


Konnsoum Trezt.—Abbé Hue, in his Travels 
in Tartary and Thibet, vol. ii. pp. 115-118 of the 
Paris edition of 1857, describes the konnboum 
tree, or tree of ten thousand images, so called from 
the Thibetan characters on its leaves and bark, 
which he and his companion profess to have seen. 
There would certainly appear to have been decep- 
tion somewhere with regard to this wonderful tree, 
but I believe that in other matters Abbé Huc is 
considered to be a trustworthy author. Has any 
other traveller of good repute seen and described 
this tree ? W. Wave tt. 

Reform Club, 


Tar “Dewpror” Pustic-novust.—This extra- 
ordinary name for a public-house is not given in 
Mr. Hotten’s History of Signboards, I find it 
mentioned in the Stamford Mercury, January 18, 
in a case tried at the Petty Sessions, Welling- 
borough, in which town the “ Dewdrop” is situated. 
In the same newspaper mention is made of “ The 
Ram-Skin Inn, Spalding”; but this name is given 
in Hotten’s book. Curusert Bepe. 


Forsyra Famity.—I shall feel much obliged 
if any one will tell me where complete pedigrees 
can be seen of the families of Forsyth and 
Wardlaw. They are not to be found either in 
Nisbet or Douglas. GaLLvs. 


Epixsurcu Caste. — Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” furnish extracts from any historians of 
the Middle Ages, before or after Bede, showing that 
Edinburgh Castle (in Scotland) was either built or 
repaired by Edwin, King of Northumbria, during 
his reign in the early part of the seventh century ? 

ANTIQUARY, 


Comine or Acz.—Can any of your readers tell 
me where I can obtain trustworthy information 
regarding the origin and custom observed upon 
the eldest or younger son obtaining his majority ? 
Has any author written upon this subject? The 
encyclopeedias I have referred to are very — 


Tas Orper or tae Sovtnern Cross.—Who 
instituted the order of the Southern Cross in 
the army of the Confederate States; and for what 
purpose was it created ? A. J. D. 


Marks 1n Prace or —It has 
been frequently stated of late that there is evidence 
of many people in former days able to write, 
who yet, when executing deeds, put their marks 
only. A reference to instances in the time of 
Elizabeth would greatly oblige. I have never been 
able to find one at Stratford-on-Avon, where the 
records are exceedingly numerous and the marks- 
men nearly equally so, It would seem, anyhow, 
not to have been a common practice. 

J. 


Massareens,—I find in an old inventory of the 
pewter utensils in the kitchen of a gentleman’s 
mansion taken in the year 1676, “6 Massareens ”; 
again, in 1680, “‘ 8 Massareen Plates with coats of 
arms”; again in 1698, “6 large Massareens,” “1 
larger Mazereen,” also “6 Middle sized dishes with 
Mazereens belonging to them.” Can any of your 
readers tell me what massareens were? O. M. 

[ Mazarine is defined in Wright's Dictionary of Obsolete 
and Provincial English asa porringer. Ducange, under 
‘* Mazer, Mazarinus, Mazarum, Masdrinum,” says, “ Ita 
passim appellant scriptores pretiosora pocula, sed qua 
eorum fuerit materia, non omnino constans est opinio. 
Somnerus lignea fuisse dixit, et acerna, quod Maezer, 
Belgis, aceris arboris tuberculum sonet,” &c. (Glossarium 
Manuale, vol, iv. p. 610). Spenser, Shepherd's Kalendar, 
has: “ A mazer ywrought of the maple ware,” Aug., 1. 26, 
The word mazer for a cup is frequent in Elizabethan 
literature. ] 


“ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS THE PRICE OF 
LIBERTY.”—Who was the author of this expression, 
and when was it first used? Bartlett, in his Quo- 
tations, says “author is unknown.” If that is 
true, can some one give the time, place, and by 
whom first used? This would be gratifying to 
many readers of “ N. & Q.” 

Marsnatt O. Wacconer, 

Toledo, Ohio, U.S. 


Kancaroo Cooxs.— What was the origin of the 
well-known Sir Henry Cooke, who lived in the 
reign of George IV. and William IV., being called 
“ Kangaroo Cooke ”? 


Mutier.—It is recorded of Andrew Maller, 
the great orientalist, who was sent for to England 
by Walton to help in his famous Polyglott, that 
he so loved his books he would not get up for a 
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moment to witness the cavalcade of Charles IT. on 
his entry into London, May, 1660, as it was 
passing under his window. Is it ascertainable 
where he resided ? C. A. Warp. 


Hapuam, 1n Essex.— Any information con- 
cerning Hadham, in Essex, or Little Hadham 
Hall and its occupiers will oblige. 

Aw 


CO. Lup. Curistienecke.—Information is sought 
concerning the above name, written on the back 
of an oval portrait in oils with the date 1774. 
“Lud.” is presumably Ludovicus or Ludwig. It 
seems to be a Scandinavian name. 

Joun Crospiz Harnett. 


Trinxet.—Dictionary makers define the word 
trinket, as used by Hakluyt, as “a topsail or top- 
gallant sail,” “‘the highest sail in the ship.” “The 
trinket and the mizzen were rent asunder.” “ Sail- 
ing always with the sheets of ourmainsail and trinket 
warily in our hands (Hakluyt).” As the French 
trinquet, the Italian trinchetto, and the Spanish 
trinquete all signify either the foremast or the 
foresail, it seems more probable that the trinket 
spoken of by Hakluyt was the foresail, especially 
as seamen in those days might very well be sup- 
posed to sail along under foresail and mainsail 
when navigating “ warily.” If any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” can define this word itively I 
shall be very much obliged. 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire, U.S. 


Dovste Entents.— When did this become 
double entendre; and where are to be found the 


“ Ni Dieu, 
Ni lieu, 
Ni foi, 
Ni loi”! 
HERMEs. 

Camxterovcn=S1xrence.—Can any of your 
correspondents quote any other instance of the use 
of this expression, or explain the origin of the 
term? The word is used in Bacchus’ Bountie, 
1593 :— 

“See then the goodnes of this so gracious a pod, al yee, 
which in the driest drought of summer, had rather 
shroude your throates with a handfull of hemp, than 
with the expence of an odde crinclepouch, wash your- 
selues within and without, and make yourselues as me 
— n Miscellany, vol. ii. p, 270, = 4 


Cardiff, 


Winxvow or tue Kenytisn Firt.—In a cata- 
logue of Frith’s photographs some years ago there 
appeared, “ Window of the Kentish Fire, West- 
minster Abbey.” The title is now changed to 


F, ©. Brrxseck Terry. 


of the window of the Kentish fire. What would 
give rise to such a designation ? R. W. 


Dracoyx.—In his notes to his translation of 
the Lusiads, ii. 629, Capt. Burton says: “ The 
Fatherland had just produced that great dragon, 
Martin Luther, its third great appearance in 
history.” What were the other two to which he 
refers ? W. M. M. 


Baker Famiry.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me who were the descendants of Walter and 
James, the sons of Walter Baker, of Dover, who 
resided at Sandwich in 1683? Also James, the 
son of John Baker, who was a Captain of Horse in 
the service of Kings Charles I. and IL, living 1683 ? 
Will any reader kindly lend me any copies of 
Kentish or other church registers? They shall be 
taken great care of and returned ore. 


Baker. 
May Villa, Humberstone, Leicester. 
[See ante, p. 87.] 


Replies. 


COLOPHON. 
(6™ viii. 329.) 

The editor has satisfactorily indicated the deriva- 
tion of the word colophon, and the lucid foot-note a 
pended to S. T.’s query is perhaps a sufficient reply 
thereto. The authorities quoted by 8. T. serve 
however, to show that the use of this technica 
term (like many another) is not quite understood 
by the dictionary-makers. It does not follow 
as a matter of course that the colophon of a MS, 
or printed book shall contain any particulars 
whatever of the work itself; and Webster is mis- 
leading in so far as he infers that the colophon 
did duty in lieu of a title-page; the fact being 
that, for many years subsequent to the introduc- 
tion of separate titles, the printer's name, place of 
printing, and date were duly set forth in a final 
paragraph upon the last leaf of most sixteenth 
century boo The custom prevailed, indeed, 
well into the seventeenth century; and every 
lover of old literature will concede that it was 
worthy of imitation. The colophon may be, 
and frequently is, a pious ejaculation, such as 
“TLaus Deo!” or “ Deo sit laus et gloria!” and 
this is an appropriate termination to a work which 
for its sole title has, “‘| In nomine domini nostri 
Jesu Christi. Incipit prima pars Sermonum,” &c. 
Or it may be, and frequently is, the mark or device 
of the printer; the seal, as it were, solemnly 
affixed to an instrument of high importance, as a 
published book was once thought to be. Failin 
the printer’s mark, but in some cases conjoin 
therewith, the colophon may contain the imprint 
(name, place, and date); and this is sometimes a 


“ View in the estminster Abbey.” It 
was found, perhaps, that history knows nothing 


duplicate of the imprint upon the title-page, 


‘ 
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although it not infrequently happens that the 
Jatter does not present the reader with any in- 
dication beyond a general idea of the contents of 
the book. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
colophon is, very often, as important as the attesta- 
tion clause of a will, though in a different sense. 
Curious facts are conveyed from time to time 
through this medium. The Spanish Chronicle of 
old Rodericus Sanctius, printed by Ulric Hahn at 
Rome circa 1470, concludes with an interesting in- 
stance of the printer’s pride in the new art of typo- 
graphy : “De mandato. R. P. D. Roderici Episcopi 
| Palentini auctoris hujus libri. Ego Vdalri- | cus 
Gallus sine calamo aut pennis eundem | librum 
impressi.” The customary pious ejaculation pre- 
es this sentence, which is a true colophon, 
although it contains notes neither of place nor date. 
The year 1476 is generally accepted as that from 
which the title-page proper is to be dated, but this is 
open to question. Specimens of old books in my 
own collection have rudimentary titles—a single 
line, printed so high upon the first leaf of the 
folded sheet that in many instances it must have 
disappeared before the binder’s plough. In a 
nearly uncut copy of a collection of discourses by 
Robert de Licio, printed at Antwerp by Gerard 
Leeu in 1490, the recto of A 1 would be a blank 
were it not for such a head-line, which, being on 
the very top of the page, could not have escaped 
had the book been rebound by a slaughterer of the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century. It is quite 
ible, therefore, that earlier books may have 
n similarly furnished, and may not have escaped 
quite so well. A folio Quintus Curtius (once the 
property of Gilbert Wakefield) has the single line, 
QVINTVS CVvRTIVS, in the middle of the first page. 
The imprint here is that of “Ioannes de Tridino, 
alias Tacuinus. Anno m.ccocxcrtt. die xvii Iulii”; 
but this is not the colophon, as it is followed b 
the “Registrum hujus operis” and the printer's 
device. The Latin Bibles printed towards the 
close of the fifteenth century generally have a few 
words of title on the first page. As these indica- 
tions became more copious, the printer thought 
fit to distinguish them from the body of the work 
by setting the lines in an unusual form, such as a 
triangle or inverted pyramid, to which he at times 
added his mark by way of ornament or ensign. A 
woodcut border was the next improvement, and I 
need scarcely remark upon the field of art thus 
opened to the engraver; those who are familiar 
with the designs executed by Holbein for the 
books produced under the auspices of Erasmus 
and Froben at Basle will require no reminder 
here. An early example of this kind (which the 
late Rev. Henry Green, to whose experienced 
judgment I submitted it, thought should be in- 
cluded amongst the Holbeinischer) is prefixed to a 
rare edition of St. Athanasius in Librum Psalmo- 
rum, edited by Reuchlin, The colophon is as 


follows : “ Capnion & greeco in latinum traduxit 
pridie Idus | Sextiles. Anno m.p.xv. | Tubinge 
apud Thomam Anshelmum.” It is worthy of 
remark that the same border occurs around the 
title-page of that curious tract, by James le Fevre 
of Etaples (Jacobus Fabris Stapulensis), concernin 
the Maries of the New Testament, which elici 
the famous reply from Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. 
This was printed (so says the colophon), “ Hagenoe, 
typis ac formulis Thome Anshelmi Badensis. | 
Mense Decembri. Anno. Wynkyn 
de Worde was the first English printer who made 
use of a title-page. AtrreD WALLIS. 

Colophon in the sense of a termination is, of 
course, of frequent classical use. Plato has: @ 
Eévot, Hiv, koAopayv TO 
oivov Adyy pyGéevte cipnoOw (De Legg., 1. ii, 
ad fin). He also has xoAodava 
(Euthyd., p. 301, E. Steph.) ; and xai éri rodrots 
xpvonv cepav (Theet., p. 119, A, Opp., Lugd., 
1590). In the form KoAodava it 
became a common proverb in Greek collec- 
tions, as in that of Mich. Apostolius (cent. xi. 
p. 117, ad calc. Clav. Hom., Lond., 1771), and in 
those of the writers in Gaisford’s Pareemiographi 
Greci (pp. 68, 111, 223, Ox., C.P., 1836). It 
also passed into a Latin proverb, and Erasmus, 
“ Colophonem addidit,” among his Adagia, Strabo 
is the authority (bk. xiv.) for the common state- 
ment that the origin of this use of the words is 
derived from the Colophonian cavalry, which by 
coming on the scene used to put the finishing 
stroke to a battle. The transference of the term 
by the printers to their finishing off may have 
arisen from their familiarity with the proverb. 
If this is the case, it may be analogous to their 
adoption of the term Pie, comprising the intricate 
rules of the service-books, to express a confused 
mass of type, if such is the origin of the name. 
In the Adagia, Typ. Wechel., which I have, the 
appendix, p. 776, is introduced in this form: “En 
tibi, Lector, colophonis vice.” Colophon, accordi 
to Festus (Forcellini, s.v.) became a Latin wo 
It has also been said to exist in Low Latin, but I 
cannot find an instance of its use, except that 
Erasmus terms Christ “ omnium sine controversia 
colophon,” and says that the skull is “summe 
metz colophon” (Coll. Fam., pp. 43, 275, Roterod., 
1693). In translating, Ficinus, Erasmus, and others 
appear to take over the Greek, and represent it in 
a corresponding Latin form. Ep. MARSHALL. 


I have no means of referring to Ducange ; but 
I feel a little surprised to find that the French and 
the Italians have only got this word in the sense 
of rosin (from its coming thence). ——s 
Hist. of Printing, p. 396, cites Thomas, Hist. of 
America, vol. i, 1810, to the following absurd 
effect :— 
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“ Colophon is a word derived from a city of that name, 
in Asia, where the artists of all descriptions were ex- 
ceedingly expert, insomuch that 
Oeyai | sic] became a proverb among the Greeks, signify- 
ing ulliman manam imponere [sic], to put the finishing 
hand to anything. The same idea was implied by the 


word colophonem among the Romans,” &c 


I suppose he means above xoAopava émitiSévat, 
“colophonem addere,” to put a finishing stroke. 
koAoddy is a summit, top; Strabo says because 
the Colophonians so cneaiion other nations in the 
management of cavalry in war that whomever they 
helped came off victorious, and brought all to a 
happy conclusion. Colophon was one of the cities, 
too, that claimed Homer, and there was a famous 
temple of Apollo there. I think the word colophon 
means hollow-voiced, from the prophetic shrine of 
the Pythian, and so divinely conclusive and perfect, 
and that the city took its name from that, and not 
from the perfection of horsemanship. K6Azos is 
the bosom, womb, hollow between waves ; golfo, 
gulf. It is the same word as Dutch Hol, our hole, 
or cave. It can hardly be called Low Latin when 
Festus the grammarian employs it, and, being old 
Greek, it so jumps over the head of the Latin 
altogether. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


The following examples of colophons are given 
in Montfaucon’s Paleographia Greca :— 

“ As many, therefore, as shall read this book, pardon 
me, I beseech you, if aught I have erred in accent acute 
and grave, in apostrophe, in breathing soft or aspirate ; 
and may God save you all! Amen.” 

“ Keep safe, O Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
my three fingers, with which I have written this book.” 

“ As pilgrims rejoice, beholding their native land, so 
are transcribers made glad, beholding the end of a book.” 

“ Mathusalas Machin transcribed this divinest book in 
toil, infirmity, and dangers many,” 

“Ye who read, pray for me, who have written this 
book, the humble and sinful Theodulus.” 

“ Sweet is it to write the end of any book.” 
Chambers says, “ The Greek proverb, ‘To put the 
colophon to it,’ meaning to terminate an affair, is 
= to have originated in the boast of the famous 

ophonian cavalry, that their charge was usually 
the daishing stroke in battle.” 
8. A. Wermore. 


8. T. will find an account of colophon, differin 
from either of those yet given, in Chambers’s io 
ia, 1868, E. I. L. 


Scorrisn Recents (6" viii. 496; ix. 51). 
—I give two lists in response to this query—(1) a 
list of the Scottish regiments as they were num- 
bered in the Army List previous to the present 
territorial arrangement, and (2) a list of the various 
— regiments which have been embodied, 
exclusive of Fencible corps. The Fencible regi- 
ments, of which twenty-six were raised in the 
between 1759 and 1799, were intended 


for home service only. In the first list I have 
placed an asterisk to indicate those regiments 
which are called Highland. They are Highland, 
however, only in name, as, I am sorry to say, few 
Highlanders can now be found in their ranks. In 
the second list the asterisk indicates those regi- 
ments which are still in the service. 

The kilted regiments, of which there were five 
previous to the territorial arrangement (there are 
now nine) wore the following tartans: 42nd, a 
tartan of its own, which is named after the regi- 
ment, the Forty-second ; 78th, Mackenzie tartan ; 
79th, Cameron tartan ; 92nd, Gordon tartan ; 93rd, 
Sutherland tartan. 

Frrst List. 
Scots (Fusilier) Guards, 
2nd Dragoons, Scots Greys. 
lat Foot, Royal Scots. 


2ist ,, Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
25th ,, King’s Own Borderers. 
26th , Cameronians, 
*42nd ,, Royal the Black Watch. 
*7ist ,, Highland Light In 
*72nd ,, Duke of Albany's Own (for- 
merly called Seaforth’s Highlanders). 
*73rd ,, Perthshire. 
*74th ,, Highlanders. 
*75th ,, Stirlingshire. 
*78th ,, Highlanders, Ross-shire Buffs. 
*79th ,, Cameron Highlanders. 
90th ,, Perthshire Volunteers. 
*Qlst ,, Princess Louise's Argyllshire Highlanders, 
*92nd ,, Gordon Highlanders. 
*93rd_ ,, Sutherland Highlanders, 
99th ,, Lanarkshire. 


Szconp List. 


The first date given is the year in which the regiment 
a ae the second the year in which it was dis- 
ed. 


*Black Watch, or 42nd, 1739. 
Loudon’s Highlanders, 1745-1748, 
Montgomery's Highlanders, 1757-1763. 
Fraser's Highlanders, 1757-1763. 
Keith and Campbell's, or the old 87th and 88th, 
1759-1763. 
89th Highland Regiment, 1759-1765. 
Johnston's Highlander’s, or 101st, 1760-1763. 
Old 71st, 1775-1783. 
*Lord Macleod’s, present 71st, 1777. 
Royal eee Emigrant Regiment, or old 84th, 
1775-1783. 
Aberdeenshire Highlanders, or old 81st, 1777-1783. 
Macdonald's Highlanders, or old 76th, 1777-1784, 
Argyll Highlanders, or old 74th, 1778-1783. 
Atbole Highlanders, or old 77th, 1778-1783. 
*Seaforth’s Highlanders, now 72nd, 1778. 
*42nd, or Royal Highlanders, 2nd Battalion, now 73rd, 
1780. 


*74th, Highlanders, 1787. 
*75th, Highlanders, 1787. 
*78th, Ross-shire Buffs, 1793. 
*79th, Cameron 1793. 
*Jist, Argyllshire Highlanders, 1794. 
Gordon Highlanders, 1794. 
*93rd, Sutherland Highlanders, 1800, 


Joun Mackay. 


Herricadale. 
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In reply to the query anent Scottish regiments 
and their tartans, a good history of the Highland 
regiments forms the third part of A History 
of the Scottish Highlands, Highland Clans, and 
Highland Regiments, edited by John Keltie, 
F.S.A.Scot. (A. Fullarton & Co., Edinburgh and 
London, 1875). Perhaps, however, the book 


inquired after is a History of the Scottish Regi-| g 


ments in the British Army, by A. K. Murray, 
Major of the 97th Lanarkshire Volunteer Guards, 
1 vol. 4to., with plates, now out of print. The 
second edition, which is what I have, was pub- 
lished by Ward & Lock, London, and Thomas 
Murray & Son, Glasgow, 1863. 

In the query I am answering there are symptoms 
of the intolerable but almost universal delusion 
amongst Englishmen that everything Scottish is 
necessarily Highland, and that every Scotchman 
has a tartan and a war-cry, and wears a kilt—which 
God forbid! The ideal Highlander created by Sir 
Walter Scott every Scotchman is proud of, and 
many Lowlanders personate; but of the real High- 
lander, whose existence (if existence it can be 
called which is mere parasitical vegetation) the 
Crofters’ Commission has brought to light, most 
Scotchmen are anything but proud. 

J. B, Fremine, 


I think the book wanted, albeit only inone volume 
4to., with coloured engravings, is most probably 
the History of the Scottish Regiments in the British 
Army, by A. K. Murray, Esq., Major of the 97th 
Lanarkshire Volunteer Guards (Glasgow, Thomas 
Murray & Son, 1862). Ricavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


“Let SLEErinc Docs Liz” (6 §, ix. 69).— 
The Greek proverb with the name of a nymph is: 
Eis Kapdpwayv év rapoynides. 

kives axivyntos yap 
Hrote peiova peiCova eins. 
(Brodei Epigrammata Greca, Francof., 1550, 
lib. iv. p. 503.) The Scholiast explains the pro- 
verb by stating that when the water of Camarina 
was dried up a destructive pestilence arose, upon 
which the people consulted the oracle of Apollo 
whether they should cleanse it, and received for 
answer, xive, «7.4. They neglected the 
advice and did the cleansing; upon which their 
enemies crossed the bed of the lake and took their 
city. Camarina is the name applied to the lake, 
the city, and the presiding nymph. The proverb 
forms the motto to a poem by Cardinal Newman 
(8) in the Lyra Apostolica, cxxx. p. 162, Derby, 
1836, on Uzzah and Obed-Edom, in which occur 

the lines :— 
“ But there was one, outstripping all 
The holy-vestured —y 
Who laid on it, to save its fall, 
A rude corrective band.” 


Ep, MARSHALL, 


The Greek saying inquired for by Ben Ruyp- 
pinG is doubtless M2) xivee Kapdpivav, which 
in its Latin form, ‘‘ Ne moveas Camarinam,” all 
readers of Guy Mannering will remember as the 
oracular advice given by Dominie Sampson when 
consulted as to the proposed removal of Meg 
Merrilies and her tribe from the grounds of Ellan- 
owan. W. F. R. 
Worle Vicarage. 


Camarina is the name of the lake (not river- 
nymph) sought by Ben Ruyppinc. This was 
a lake in Sicily, imprudently drained, “as the 
ancients supposed, contrary to the advice of 
Apollo”; and the result was said to have been a 
pestilence. But the lake lay below sea-level, so 
the story is not very probable, unless the water 
was drained by volcanic action. The words 
“Camarinam movere” (Gr. «xcveiv) became pro- 
verbial to express an unsuccessful or dangerous 
attempt (Virg., iii. v. 701; Strab, 6; 
Herod., vii. c. 134; Lemp., Cl. Dict.). 

JuLIAN MARSHALL, 

Your correspondent Ben Ruyppive asks for a 
reference to the Greek saying equivalent to the 
above; but can any of your correspondents say 
where it originated in English? It is an extra- 
ordinary thing it is neither in Hazlitt’s nor in 
Bohn’s collection of proverbs. J. B. Fremine, 


A Geeek form of this adage is contained in the 
answer of the Delphic oracle, M2) «ive: Kaydpuvay, 
given to the people of Camarina when consulting 
the god as to the advisability of draining their 
malarious marsh. 

Epwarp H, M.A. 

[Other correspondents are thanked for similar infor- 


mation. } 


Oriet Grace Cor Sone §. viii. 424).— 
The notice of this song given by Mr. ErtacomBe 
at the above reference is so interesting as a piece 
of literary and social history at the close of the 
first quarter of the century that it is, I think, 
desirable to complete the story of the song itself 
in “N. & Q.” Mr. Evtacompe was so fortunate 
as to be allowed to “ carry off the pencil copy,” the 
autograph of the writer, Mr. Hughes. We hay 
therefore, the ipsissima verba as produced in Orie 
Common Room. But it seems to have escaped 
notice that the song was printed in the July, 1826, 
number of the Gentleman’s Magazine. It is there 
headed ‘‘ The Oriel Grace Cup Song, June 15 
1826. Air, ‘The Shamrock.” There are several 
variations from “the pencil copy,” no doubt made 
by the author, all, as they seem to me, improve- 
ments. In the second line “honestissimum” is 
changed to honestissimis, thus giving a proper 
qualification to “Saturnalibus.” In the fourth line 
“ut nobis” becomes ut mihi. In the first line of 
the second stanza “Quem mos delectat veterwm” 
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is given instead of “delectat patrius,” and in the 
same stanza “Three generations pass” is altered 
to “ Five ages more shall pass,” and “ reverture” to 
reventure. In the fourth line of the third stanza, 

* Who our College shall adorn,” 
is changed to 

“Who old Oriel shall adorn,” 
In the fourth stanza, beginning, 

“ To our noble head and fellows too,” 
the word true takes the place of “too”; év is, 
presume, merely a misprint. It should be éd. In 
the last line of this stanza “ recordatio Bromi” 
becomes Edvardi atque Bromi,a sufficiently obvious 
recollection. The fifth stanza, 

* Just once a century it flowers,” 
is very well altered to 

** Lo, once five hundred years it flowers.” 
Tt may be = how far the aspirations and 
statutes “ Edvardi atque Bromi” are reflected in 
this animated song. But Mr. Extacomse will 
have the thanks of every Oriel man for having 
drawn attention to a literary curiosity, which 
marks the great change in college and social life 
since 1826, and from 1826 a little further back, 
since 1326. D. P. 

Stuart's Lodge, Malvern Wells, 


Taomas Wirutneton (6 ix. 29).—I have 
in my possession an alphabetical list of the Lord 
Mayors of London from their commencefhent to 
1774, and cannot find the name of Withington. 
The only name in any way resembling it (except- 
ing, of course, that of the well-known Sir Richard 
Whittington in 1397, 1406, and 1419) is Thomas 
Winterbottom, Esq., 1752. I send this for what 
it is worth. Possibly there was a Lord Mayor 
named Whittington at a later date. The arms of 
Winterbottom are, Azure, gutée d’eau. 

D. G. C. E. 


“Lo! Hs coMEs, WITH CLOUDS DESCENDING” 
(6 8. viii. 447, 520).—Most of the confusion re- 
specting the authorship of this hymn arises from for- 
getfulness that, as commonly given, it is a cento, 
and is therefore not by any one author, and further, 
that its materials are compounded differently by 
different editors. Mr. Jerram is mistaken in 
saying that Wesley’s original hymn contained the 
stanza “Answer, thine own Bride and Spirit.” 
This was taken by Madan from the hymn imme- 
diately preceding in the Hymns of Intercession. 
Lord Selborne’s account is strictly accurate. As 
to Olivers, he wrote, about 1757 or later, a hymn 
on the same subject, in the same metre, and also 
suggested by Cennick. With Cennick’s hymn it 
has, however, only six or seven words in common. 
Olivers’s hymn contains twenty stanzas. Some 
years later he published a recast of it in thirty-six 
stanzas, Here he distinctly borrows both from 
Wesley and Cennick. Thus, in verse 2 he has :— 


“ They who pierc’d Him, 
Every eye shall see Him come.” 
Verse 4 begins with Wesley’s first line:— 
“Lo! He comes, with clouds descending.” 
Mr. Fenton will therefore see that Olivers had 
nothing to do with the Advent hymn as given in 
either the Hymns of Intercession or in Madan’s 
collection. I may here remark that “God appears, 
on earth to reign,” is the authentic form of the 
line quoted by Mr. Fenton. Madan’s cento is 
wholly from Cennick and Wesley, and does not 
contain one word from Olivers. In the last stanza 
Madan altered Wesley’s 
“ Jah, Jehovah, 
Everlasting God, come down!" 
kl 
“O come quic 
Hallelujah ! — come !” 
taken from Cennick ; but in Thring’s Church of 
England Hymn Book, to which Mr. Sixes refers, 
the reading is:— 
“ Take the glory, 
Great Eternal Three in One.” 
This is from verse 35 of Olivers’s recast. 


G. A. Crawrorp. 
19, Thicket Road, Anerley. 


If Mr. How’s question refers to the authorship 
of the words, it is certain that “‘ Lo! He comes, 
was written by Charles Wesley and John Cennick. 
The well-known tune has a history of its own. 
The narrative of its birth as ‘‘ Guardian Angels,” 
its adoption as ‘‘ Miss Catley’s Hornpipe,” and 
its final canonization as “Helmsley” is told in 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music. 

Epwarp H. Marsnmatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Ocrve (6" §. viii. 444).—The following 
extract from Luigi Delare’s Vocabili nici 
loro Derivati nella Lingua Italiana seems to 
bear on this subject, and I give you therefore a 
literal translation:— 

** Og (Teut.), egg. The French add to this word the 
Latin termination tvus, iva, and make of it og-ivo, which 
then becomes substantive. First they said voiite ogive, 
then omitted voiite, and ogive became a noun, and 
into the Italian language, og-ivo, og-ivale.” 

I hope I am not going too much out of the way in 
adding that Peschier, in his large Franco-German 
dictionary, derives ogive from the German Auge= 
the eye. Why should he not as well derive it 
from Ohr=the ear; ohrfoermig=earshaped ? 

Gro. A. 


Mentone. 


Cranswick Font (6" S. ix. 7).—Re- 
garding the alleged “ wanton vandalism and dese- 
cration” of Hutton Cranswick font, which Mr. 
T. M. Fattow wishes “to be gibbeted in 
‘N. & Q.,’” had he not better have heard the 
case before putting on his black cap? At the re- 
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storation of Hutton Cranswick Church in 1875-6, 
it was the wish of Mr. Christian (the architect), 
Mr. Pudsey (the vicar), and of the chief con- 
tributors towards the restoration, that the old 
font should if possible be preserved. 

“Tt was found to be composed partly of bricks, 
although the carving on the stone-work was sufficiently 
distinct to clearly establish the date of its origin, In 
removing the bricks and rubbish, the whole of the font 
tumbled so hopelessly to pieces that it was decided it 
was necessary to have a new one.” 

The vicar had the “ pieces carefully conveyed to 
the vicarage grounds,” and some three or four 
years afterwards sent them to Canon Raine, to be 
| soma in the hospital, St. Mary’s Abbey, York. 
nowing the donor of the new font, and also those 
chiefly connected with the restoration of the church 
at Hutton, to be of the High Church school, who 
retain anything the least appertaining to the 
Church of, old, I could not believe they had wil- 
fully been guilty of desecration or wanton van- 
dalism. Hence I made inquiries, with a view if 
cap to refute such a charge against those who 
restored Hutton Cranswick Church from an 
almost mouldering ruin to its present changed 
but not “improved” condition. Kelly’s Directory 
is also wrong in saying that the tower is all that 
remains of the original church. The walls, pillars, 
and arches were not touched except to repair. The 
walls in places of course required a good deal of 
mending. The floor also had to be relaid and a 
new roof put. One addition was made at the time 
of the restoration, namely, a vestry was built on 
to the east end of the north aisle. 


A. TempEst. 
Coleby Hall, Lincoln, 


Eve (6 §S. viii. 188, 334).—In the 
ersian tales of Anwar-i-Sohaili an example occurs 
of this ideal figure of speech. A mountain is pro- 
nounced to be of such an altitude that ‘* No one, 
save in the mind’s eye (chasm-i-zamir), ever saw its 
height” (bk. iv. story i.). Prarr, 
Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, 


Forrarsnire §,. ix. 27).—The inquiry as 
to whether the works of Andrew Jervise, Focal 
antiquary, have had any appearance of late years, 
will find its answer in the following full title-page: 


The History and Traditions of the Land of the Lind- 
says in Angus and Mearns. With notices of Alyth and 
Meigle. By the late Andrew Jervise, F.S.A., Scot., 
District Examiner of Registers, Author of ‘ Memorials 
of Angus and Mearns,’ ‘ Epitaphs and Inscriptions,’ &c, 
To which is added an Appendix containing Extracts 
from an old Rental-Book of Edzell and Lethnot, Notices 
of the Ravages of the Marquis of Montrose in Forfar- 
shire, and other interesting Documents. Rewritten 
and corrected by James Gammack, M.A., Incumbent, 
St. John Bapt., Drumlithie, Corresponding Member of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland, and Member of 
the Cambrian Archeological Society, Second Edition. 
Edinburgh, David Douglas, 1882, 


Though of so recent publication, the title is quite 
in the best ancient style. It may be explained for 
some readers that Angus and Mearns indicate 
Forfarshire. The volume has nearly 500 pages. 
Besides giving many genealogical details of the 
Lindsays, of whom the Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres is the head, of the Maules and Ramsays, 
who are represented by the Earl of Dalhousie, of 
the Ogilvies, the Mowats, the Erskines, the Car- 
negies, and the Guthries, the industrious antiquary 
described the ruins, the natural scenery, the tales 
of caterans, of witchcraft, and devilry generally, 
belonging to this very delightful district of Scot- 
land. The additions by the clergyman are also 
good lore. On its appearance the writer had the 
——— of reviewing the book as an important 
ocal contribution to British antiquities, and this 
fact enables him to answer the query. T. 8. 


Apmrrat Benzow (6 §. viii. 496; \ix. 73). 
—Admiral Benbow was descended from an old 
family of the name in Shropshire. His 
father, John, and his brother Thomas were 
colonels in the king’s service, and the family 
suffered with other royalists owing to sequestra- 
tion of their estates. Cols. John and Thomas 
Benbow attended Charles II. at the battle of 
Worcester, and after it were both taken prisoners ; 
Col. Thomas Benbow was tried, condemned, and 
shot at Shrewsbury, Oct. 19, 1651. Col. John 
Benbow escaped, and lived in poverty until the 
Restoration, when he was given a small post in 
the Tower of London. His son was commander of 
the Benbow frigate, and in 1686 he attracted the 
attention of the king by his bravery in beating off 
some pirates. Upon his return to England King 
James gave him the command of a ship in the 
Royal Navy. Vice-Admiral Benbow left many 
sons, all of whom died without issue ; his two sur- 
viving daughters consequently became coheiresses ; 
the eldest of these married Paul Calton, Esq., of 
Milton, near Abingdon, co. Berks. Srrix. 


Jean Gatie, Encraver (6" §. ix, 128).—Pos- 
sibly Mr. W. E. Buckiey may find the informa- 
tion he requires in the following work, mentioned 
in J. F. Van Someren’s Essai d’une Bibliographie 
de l’Histoire Spéciale de la Peinture et de la 
Gravure en Hollande et en Belgique, 1500-1875, 
Amsterdam, 1882, p. 122, viz, “ Les Galle. XVI*, 
XVIIe Siécles. Van den Bemden, J.J.P. De 
familie Galle, plaetsnyders van het laetst der 
XVIe en de eerste helft der XVII® eeuw. Antw., 
J. E. Buschmann, 1863, in-8 [59]. Extrait du 
Journal: De Vlaemsche School, 1862.” 

Jxo, Crane Hupsoy. 

Thornton, Horncastle. 


Daniet Surervitie §, viii, 518).—If 
the querist were to address himself to M. W. N. 
Du Rieu, the very courteous and obliging director 
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of the library of the University of Leyden, he would 

bably learn if, where, and at what cost this 
publication of “ the Protestant Fénélon” could be 
obtained. Dr. Du Rieu, it may be added, is also 
Secretary of the Commission pour l’Histoire des 
Eglises Wallonnes, which has this year (1883) 

blished its first Bulletin, and promises well to 
fo for Holland what the Société de l’Histoire du 
Protestantisme Frangais has done for France, and 
what, it may be hoped, the Huguenot Society of 
America, whose birth on April 12,1883, was recently 
welcomed in your columns, will do for —— 


New University Club. 


Napotzon a Darwinite (6" viii. 514), — 
Possibly the great general had met with a curious 
book entitled :— 

“Considérations Philosophiques de la Gradation 
Naturelle des Forms de |’ Etre, ou les Essais de la Nature 

ui apprend 4 faire l'Homme. Par J. B. Robinet. A 

‘aris, 1768. 8vo,” 

There is also the pre-Darwinian treatise :— 

* Account of the Regular Gradation in Man, and in 
different Animals and Vegetables, and from the Former 
to the Latter. By Charles White. 1799. 4to,” 

There is nothing new under the sun ! 
Wituiam Bates, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


If G. O. will reconsider his quotation in the 
light of more perfect knowledge, he will, I think, 
come to the conclusion that Napoleon did not 
precede Darwin or Wallace in the enunciation of 
the Darwinite scheme, but only gave vent to a 
very much older thought, with perhapsa hasty and 
incorrect generalization of his own. There is an 
essential difference between the “eating ” of plants 
and animals, which he certainly did not take into 
consideration; and had he taken respiration into 
account he might have been told by O’Meara— 
had the latter known it—that this in plants is the 
very reverse process of that in animals. 

Br. 


Caristuas Mummers (6 §. ix. 46).—The 
interesting note on this subject contains one or 
two queries which have not yet been answered, 
and 1 will, therefore, ask permission to reply to 
them. 1. Mr. Bari says, “I should like to 
know if elecampane has an Indian origin.” 
I reply that while the plant is a native of 
Britain, it is also found in Siberia, and in Europe 
from Gothland southwards. It has been intro- 
duced into North America, is frequently men- 
tioned by Theophrastus under the name of EAeviov, 
but does not seem to have been known in India. 

2. The Hindfis had a great number of plants 
which were credited with restorative properties, 
and bore the name of ambrosia or amrita. The 
Chinese likewise have similar traditions respecting 
plants, one of which I have recorded in my Flowers 


and Flower-Lore, p. 27. Count A. de Gubernatis 
supplies a valuable list of such plants in his 
Mythologie des Plantes, where he does not fail to 
mention the case in point. 

3. In Richardson’s translation of the Rama- 
yana, under the title of The Iliad of the East 
(p. 287), the following words occur: “The plant 
is of a yellowish hue [said Sushéna to Hanuman 
when sending him to Mount Gandhamadana], the 
fruit is green, the flower of a light gold, with a 
scent of sandal-wood. It creeps along the earth, 
and loves to hide it in the grasses.” I have not 
heard that this particular plant has ever been 
identified, if, indeed, we are to regard the words 
as describing any actual plant then known. 

Hitperic Frrenp, F.LS, 


Tae Pater Noster or Sr. (6" §, ix. 
49).—The question of your correspondent Maaicus 
seems to be answered by the statement to be found 
further on in the same Novella :— 

“Ho sempre avuto in costume caminando di dir la 

mattina, quando esco dell’ albergo, un Paternostro et 
una Avemaria per l’anima del paire e della madre di 
San Giuliano, dopo il quale io priego Iddio, e lui, che la 
seguente notte mi deano buono albergo.” 
That is to say, the speaker is in the habit of saying 
a Pater Noster and an Ave Maria for the souls of 
the father and mother of San Giuliano, and then of 
asking God and the saint to give him a good lodg- 
ing on the following night. Perhaps some of your 
correspondents learned in saintly lore may be able 
to explain why St. Julian’s parents were in parti- 
cular want of the prayers of the faithful. 

E. 


AutHor or Sone Wantrp §. ix. 69).— 
See Macaulay’s Life and Letters, p. 406, ed. 1881: 
“ He bought every halfpenny song on which he 
could lay his hands Among the gems of his 
collection he counted Plato, a Favourite Song, 
commencing 

‘Says Plato, why should man be vain?’” 
If Macaulay could not discover the author of this 
‘* poem of the people” (it is mentioned under the 
years 1839-41), it is not likely that the name will 
now be forthcoming. Oo. P. Painy. 

Long Crichel Rectory, 


Sratve or Roman Sorpier (6% §. ix. 29).— 
Although this figure in the museum at York is 
referred to asa statue of Mars, some doubt has been 
expressed as to the correctness of the designation, 
and it is but fair to those who have written on the 
subject to say that opinions have been expressed to 
the effect that it may represent another deity, or 
may be an emperor, or simply an ordinary Roman 
soldier, 

Mars, as the god of war, sacred to Roman 
mythology as father of Romulus, was greatly 
reyerenced by the Romans, and many are the 
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altars which have been found, in Britain and else- 
where, dedicated to his honour. As a rule he 
= in military costume, and it is in the details 
this that the resemblance may be noted and 
compared with other illustratious. I have not 
seen the original statue, but a good engraving of 
it has been published in the Journal of the Royal 
Archeological Institute, accompanied by some re- 
marks by Mr. W. Thompson Watkin, and a 
reference to this shows the figure in military dress, 
with helmet and shield complete. The body ap- 
to be protected by a lorica, moulded to the 
— and beneath is the cinctus, or kilt. The 
left hand rests upon the shield. The greaves 
upon the legs are well defined, as is the sword, 
which hangs upon the left side, attached to a belt 
which crosses the chest from the right shoulder. 
The right arm is unfortunately broken, but suffi- 
cient remains to show the position, and this clearly 
indicates that a spear, another attribute of Mars, 
was held by the right hand. What remains of the 
figure is still 5 ft. 6in. high, and, allowing for the 
feet, which are absent, it was of fair proportions, 
and certainly one of the finest examples of Roman 
statuary yet found in Britain. 

The resemblance which it bears to smaller repre- 
sentations of Mars which have been found supports 
the appropriation. Among the many bronzes 
known as Lares and Penates, or divinities pre- 
sumed to preside over the fortunes of the house, is 
one found at Exeter some twenty years since, 
which bears a strong resemblance to the statue ; 
so also a figure of the god discovered at Wycomb, 
in Gloucestershire, and engraved in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for October, 1864; and a third 
found in London, formerly in the possession of the 
late J. Walker Baily, Esq., but now in the museum 
of the Corporation of London at Guildhall. In the 
latter the greaves, helmet, and other appoint- 
ments are exceedingly well defined. hat is 
somewhat singular in connexion with the York 
statue is the feminine appearance of the features. 
The face is smooth, quite free from hair, which 
differs from the illustrations quoted, where the 
deity is represented with flowing hair and beard, 
attributes commonly seen on personations of Mars, 
for example, on one in the Capitoline Museum at 
Rome. Here the figure is nude, with the exception 
of the chlamys, which flows over the left shoulder. 
There are, though, the helmet, spear, and shield. 
On the other hand, there is a representation of 
Mars at Pompeii which shows him as armed in 
similar fashion, but with features closely shaven. 
Again, in a beautiful group found at Ostia in 1750, 
representing Venus and Mars,and now,'I think, 
also in the Capitoline collection, the god is seen 
with curling locks and beard, helmeted and 
equipped for battle, his spear in the left hand, the 
chlamys fastened by a fibula on the right shoulder, 


Latin diadem and wearing the tunic and the 
palliam. There is also a beautiful little bronze 
figure of the deity in the British Museum, found 
at Forsdyke, Lincolnshire, where the features are 
effeminate, closely shaven, and bearing some re- 
semblance to the York statue. 
Joun Epwarp Price, F.S.A,. 
Albion Road, Stoke Newington. 


Antiquaries are greatly divided about the mean- 
ing of the Roman figure found in York in 1880, 
Some maintain that it is meant for Mars, others 
suggest that it is the of some young 
emperor, while, again, Mr. Thompson Watkin 
(Journal of the Royal Archzwological Institute, 
December, 1881) is inclined to see in it the per- 
sonification of the Roman province of Britain. For 
further particulars I refer your correspondent to a 

per read by the Rev. C. W. King before the 

orkshire Philosophical Society, and published in 
report for 1882. L. L. K. 
u 


No doubt this is one of the statues dug up about 
two years ago in the grounds of the Roman Catholic 
convent at York. I read a paper on these statues 
before the Royal Archzological Institute. This 
paper was based on iocal information, and was 
republished in an early number of my Antiquarian 

agazine. E. Watrorp, M.A, 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Litira: Lamia (6% §. viii. 248, 296, 354; ix, 
5).—It is not the Vulgate only which gives lamia. 
The oldest English Bibles, Coverdale’s, Matthew’ 
Becke’s, the Great Bible, Bishops’ Bible, &c., al 
have lamia or lamya. This fine passage of Isaiah 
is thus given in Matthew’s Bible, 1537:— 

“Thornes shall growe in their palaces, nettels and 
thistles in their stronge holdes, that the dragons may 
haue their pleasure therein, and that they maye be a 
courte for Estriches. There shall straunge visures and 
monstruous beastes mete one another, and the wilde kepe 
compere together, There shall the /amya lye, and haue 
her lodginge.” RR 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Anonymous Books (6 §. ix. 45).—“ Marks 
and Remarks for the Catalogue of the Royal 
Academy, 1856, by A. E.,” was written, if my 
memory fail not, by my old friend R. J. Lane, 
A.R.A, J. T. M. 


Fatuer Prout §. viii. 299).—According 
to Amer, Additions to Chambers’s Cyc., Francis 
Mahony was educated at the Jesuit College in 
Paris and at Rome, where he entered the priest- 
hood of the Roman Catholic Church. 

8. A. Wermorg. 

Seneca Falls, New York, U.S, 


Heratpic (6 ix. 129).—I think that Her- 


and cuirass resting on the earth ; Venus with the 


bert’s Livery Companies of London, 1838, gives 4 
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list of the principal members of the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers. Srrrx, 


Naraan THE Composer (6 §. viii. 494; ix. 
71, 137).—I knew Nathan, and am sure he was 
not a foreigner. J. How. 


(6" §. ix. 48, 116).—I fear that 
G. H. T. will be disappointed with most accounts of 
this game that he will find. In Cotton’s Compleat 
Gamester, 1721, there is a chapter on this subject, 
and on the “Character of a Bowling-Alley and 
Bowling-Green...... where three things are thrown 
away besides the Bowles, viz., Time, Money, and 
Curses.” This is repeated in all subsequent 
editions that I have seen, but does not appear in 
— editions that have fallen under my notice. 

ere is, however, a short chapter on bowling in 
The School of Recreation, by R. H., 1701, repub- 
lished 1736. Cotton’s facetious description of the 
bowling-green is simply copied from the Micro- 
cosmographie of Bishop Earle, 1628. Bowling is 
mentioned by Gervase Markham (Country Con- 
tentments) and other writers, but at no great 
length. Of course in modern books G. H. T. will 
have no difficulty in finding information, as in 
British Rural Sports, by Stonehenge ; but the 
accuracy of that compilation is not always to be 
trusted. Jovian MarsHatt. 


Mascatt or Priomstep (6 §. ix. 107).— 
Faller, in his Worthies of England, mentions 
Leonard Mascall of Plumsted as one “ who much 
delighted in gardening, and first brought over into 
England from beyond the seas carps and pippins ; 
the one well cook’d delicious, the other cordial and 
restorative.” Fuller states that Mascall did this 
in the year 1514, and that he had not been able 
to find out the year of his death. Mascall printed 
several books; of his Art and Manner how to 
Graft and Plant there were six editions between 
1572 and 1592 (see Ames’s Typographical Anti- 
quities). He also published a treatise on the 
= of cattle, and in 1581 brought out 

Husbandly ordering of Poultrie, dedicated to 
“Mrs, Katherine, wife of Maister James Wood- 
ford, ie and Chief Clarke of the Kitching to 
Queen Elizabeth.” In some of these books the 
portrait of Leonard Mascall appears on the title- 
Rree- If Fuller is right in the date 1514, and 

ascall published his book on poultry in 1581, it 
appears probable that there were two of the name, 
perhaps father and son. Epwarp Sotty. 


It may be of use to point out that there are 
various notices of the Mascall family in the Sussex 
Archeological Collections, vols. iii, v., xi., xiv., 
Eowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Hatr-POwDER 8. ix. 90, 137).—In A. Row- 


it is stated that “the powdering of the hair took 
its rise about the year 1614, when some of the 
ballad-singers of St. Germain are said to have 
whitened their heads with flour, to make them- 
selves ridiculous.” The same book mentions also, 
p. 167, “In 1714 it became the fashion to have 
the wigs bleached......They speedily turned an 
ashen grey ; to remedy which defect hair-powder 
was invented.” This last sentence seems only to 
apply to wigs. In his XVII* Sidcle Institutions, 
sages, et Costumes, in his chapter “La Mode 
et le Costume,” when speaking of the fashion of 
the ladies under Henri IV.’s reign, Lacroix sa: 
“Les cheveux étaient souvent poudrés, poudre 
@iris pour les blondes, poudre de violette pour les 
brunes.” I have also a portrait of the Regent 
Orleans in a short bob-wig, but unfortunately 
cannot lay my hand on it at the moment. 

Henar van Lavy. 


Cotumn at Rastey Hapiey) (6 ix. 
69).—A most exhaustive account of the battle of 
Barnet, by the Rev. F. C. Cass, M.A., Rector of 
Monken Hadley, will be found in the Trans. of 
Lond. and Mid. Archeological Society, vol. vi. 
pt. i, January, 1882. Mr, Cass says that the 
battle was fought in the neighbourhood of Glad- 
more Heath, which is now known as Hadley 
Green, and that the obelisk in question “ was 
erected by Sir Jeremy Sambrooke in 1740, to 
mark the traditional spot where the Earl of War- 
wick fell, and it is not unlikely to be correct.” A 
view of the column will be found in Hughson’s 
London, 1805, and another in the Pictorial 
World, April 22, 1882. GeorcE Porter, 
Grove Road, Holloway, N. 


Nowsvcn Pauace (6" §, viii. 448 ; ix. 90, 154). 
—Will you allow me to say that nearly all the sub- 
stance of Mr. W. Bares’s, Mr. Bucktey’s and 
Mr. Hope’s most interesting communications on 
this subject is already in type, and will appear in 
a forthcoming part of my work on Greater London ? 
I make this request in order that they may not 
think me guilty of literary piracy. We have 
simply gone to the same sources of information 
independently of each other. 

I must add that I cannot understand the Latin 
epigram on “ Nonswich” which Mr. Bares 
quotes from Grotius. Surely there is some error 
or omission in its text as it stands in your columns. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


Tennis Court, A Part OF IT CALLED FRANCE 
(6™ ix. 148)—Perhaps Mr. MarsHaLtt may 
be acquainted with what is thought a reference to 
this in Henry V. I. ii.:— 

“ When we have matched our rackets to these balls, 

We will, in France, by God's grace, play a set 

Shall strike bis father’s crown into the hazard.” 


land’s book, The Human Hair, &c., London, 1853, 


Jonny R, Wopnams, 
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“THE SOLITARY MONK WHO SHOOK THE WORLD” 
(6 §. viii. 465; ix. 75, 139, 157).—Peccavi! I 
ought not to have written that the couplet was 
“ not Robert Montgomery’s,” and I have not found 
it in Darwin’s Botanic Garden, Este, 


Miscellaneous: 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the 
Philological Society. Edited by James A. H. Murray, 
LL.D.—Part I. A—Ant, (Clarendon Press.) 

Srupeyts of philology, and all who care for or con- 

scientiously employ our noble language, will congratulate 

themselves upon the appearance of the first instalment 
of the new dictionary of Dr. Murray. If a proverb 
to the effect that “well begun is half done,” which 
seems exceptionally applicable in the case of a work in 
the compilation of materials for which a quarter of a 
century be been occupied, holds good, a fair chance of 
seeing the completed dictionary is held out to others be- 
side the youngest workers in the fields of literature. How 
arduous has been the labour, and how ambitious is the 
effort, may be judged from the fact that, prefatory matter 
apart, three hundred and fifty quarto pages of three 
paw 2 printed columns carry the work no further than 
the word “ant.” In presence of such a commencement 
the computation that 12,000 pages will be required for 
the entire work seems moderate, The story of the Phi- 
lological Society's dictionary has been told in many 
periodicals, among others in the Atheneum of April 26th 
and September 13th, 1879. It is now well known that, 
at the instigation of the Philological Society, some 
hundreds of readers in England and America read anew 
the great English writers, for the purpose of extracting 
typical quotations which might serve to illustrate the 
history of words, and furnish the basis of a dictionary 
which, by “the completeness of its vocabulary and by 
the application of the historical method to the life and 
use of words, might be worthy of the English language 
and of English scholarship.” Death is apt to interfere 
with the development of a scheme so ambitious as this. 

The decease of Mr. Herbert Coleridge, one of the origin- 

ators and the first general editor, was followed by other 

losses, until in the end the idea seemed almost aban- 
doned. Two million quotations had been obtained, how- 
ever, and some of these had been provisionally arranged. 

These materials were placed in the hands of Dr. Murray 

and submitted to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, 

by whom, “ on certain conditions,”’ the expense of print- 
ing and publishing the dictionary was undertaken. In 

1879 Dr, Murray’s labours commenced, and their first 

demonstrable product is now before the public. 

In eo many different respects does a work of this kind 
appeal to the scholar, it is impossible in the small space 
at our disposal even to indicate the chief features. 
Prominent among the advantages is the manner in which 
the historical method is employed, so that the first ap- 
pearance of a word in the language, its growth and de- 
velopment, and in the case of an obsolete word its dis- 
gent also,are shown, Take, for example, a word 
like amay, to dismay, This word, now, of course, long 
obsolete, had as verb and as past participle a little short of 
two hundred years’ circulation. It is first met with in King 
Alisaunder, 1300 ; next in the Troylus of Chaucer, 1374; 

in in Sir Ferumbras, 1380, Gower’s Confessio Amantis, 

1398, the Seven anys 1425 ; and disappears in Caxton’s 

Charles the Great, 1485. How sound and philosophical 


is a scheme like this, and how valuable it must be when 
well carried out, is at once obvious. It may be doubted 
whether any existing dictionary of a living language is 
better in arrangement, more thorough in treatment, or 
likely to be of higher utility, That the vocabulary is 
extensive is apparent. Applying to it the test of an 
individual collection of one made partly with a view 
to assisting in the labours of the Philological Society, 
we find very few words that do not appear in their place 
in the earliest example of use. Adient as a past participle, 
from Hay any Work for Cooper, one of the Martin Mar- 
prelate tracts, is not found; nor is the form agrisde, from 
agrise, which appears in the Mirror for Magistrates. 
Aisnecia, given by Wright from Skinner=primogeniture, 
is omitted, probably for good reasons, since we cannot 
trace it in the authority indicated ; and alcumise, for 
alchemize, only mentioned in H. Crosse’s Vertwe’s Common- 
wealth, might be quoted from Heywood’s Love’s Mistress, 
I. i, The curious form aldernother, used by Lydgate, seems 
worth mention among the many alders given. Amply 
as a verb, to amplify, occurs in Occleve, and am nd as 
a substantive, signifying a reminder, in Lydgate. In the 
writer last named ancree, for anchor, instead of the com- 
mon form of ancre, is used, Some of these variations 
are possibly due to misprints. The looseness of ortho- 
graphy down to times comparatively recent is, of course, 
one of the facts too familiar to the student to need men- 
tion. The instances of omission that reward a long and 
close search are advanced as proofs of the care with which 
the task has been accomplished, and not with the idea 
of censure. One thing, however, is obvious. The poems 
of Shakspeare have not been so diligently studied as the 
plays. Lwucrece alone furnishes instances of the use of 
address in the sense of prepare to, of abridgment, and 
of advisedly, that might with advantage have been 
quoted. The references are not in every case quite 
adequate. Adoption is said to be employed by Cleveland 
in Gen, Poems, 1677, p. 118, The passage quoted might 
with advantage be mentioned as occurring in the Cha- 
racter of a London Diurnal of Cleveland, which is a 
prose work published in 1644. An instance of the use 
of adamite, in a sense different apparently from any 
which is given, is furnished in a poem of Cleveland’s, 
entitled Jo the State of Love ; or, the Senses Festivall;— 


“ Tt was a She so glittering bright, 

You ’d think her soul an Adamite, 

A Person of so rare a frame, 

Her body might be lin’d with ‘fame ” (sic 

From Poems, ed. 1661, 
A quotation from Mrs. Browning appears under the 

wrong signification of the word illustrated. Under the 
head “ Alate = of late, lately,” are quoted the lines— 


“But the Harpies alate, 
In the storm came, and swept off the maidens,” 


The signification of alate here is “‘ winged,” which is 
given by Dr. Murray subsequently as a meaning of the 
word, 

Especially judicious and ample is the etymological 
treatment. Avoiding the tendency to place words of 
common derivation in classes, Dr. Murray gives sepa- 
rate information concerning each so-called derivative of 
what is ordinarily treated as a root word, many of these 
derivatives being in use earlier, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, than the simpler and more familiar form. No 
information, indeed, that is necessary to the scientific 
knowledge of words is spared, and the work is exemplarily 
correct and ample, Not easy is it to say in what respect 
improvement is to be hoped. The dictionary is, indeed, 
in the highest sense national, and will go far to raise the 
general estimate of English scholarship, 
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Our Own Country: Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. 
(Cassell & Co.) 
Tus is the sixth volume of a series which has had a very 
wide circulation, It is not only a beautiful table book, 
but a most useful work of reference. Taking a middle 
course between a guide-bcok and a narrative of travel, 
it has some of the useful characteristics of each. The 
illustrations are for the most part good, from the artist’s 
t of view ; but in some of them a little more archi- 
tural detail might have been given with advantage. 
The woodcut of Pevensey Castle is the best repre- 
sentation of that most interesting ruin that we have 
seen, On the other hand, the smudgy thing that does 
duty for St, George’s Chapel, Windsor, is about as bad 
ascan be. No one who did not know beforegand what 
was the character of the stall canopies could make out 
anything from the blurred paper which is here pre- 
sented. We commend to our readers’ notice the remarks 
on the present condition of the Arundel bem ay No one 
who has been permitted to visit it will think the writer 
has erred on the side of strong language. 


A Hi of Southampton. Partly from the MS. of Dr. 
Speed in the Southampton Archives. By the Kev. J. 
Sylvester Davies, (Southampton, Gilbert & Co.) 

Da. Seep was an industrious local antiquary of the last 

century. His collections for a history of Southampton 

are very valuable, but we think Mr. Davies bas exercised 

8 wise discretion in not printing them in full. He has 

given us, we imagine, all that is valuable, and it is cer- 

tainly not to the interest of students that books should 
be burdened with useless matter Mr. Davies must not 
be looked upon merely as the editor of selections from 

Speed's manuscripts. He has carefully studied the his- 

tory of the town, and has given the public very much 

additional information regarding both ancient and mo- 
dern times, He is evidently a careful antiquary, not 
given to taking second-hand evidence when the original 
sources are to be discovered. One of the most important 
services the author bas done is to print, so far as we can 
see without curtailment, the “Ordinances of the Guild 

Merchant,” These, it seems, exist in several different 

verrions. The one he has printed is in modern spelling. 

It ~ ay that the guild had the power of imprisoning its 

members, and even persons who were outside the brother- 

hood, For instance, if a stranger struck a guildsman he 
was to go to prison for a day anda night. The rules as 
to cleanliness and health were also strict. No butcher 
or cook was to throw offal or filth into the street ; no 
one might let his pigs wander at large or leave “ muck 
or dung” before his door for more than two nights. The 
lists of mayors, Members of Parliament, and other officials 
is an excellen 


seem to be carefully drawn up, and t 
x. 
Litile Essays: Sketches and Characters supplied by 


Charles Lamb. Selected from his Letters by Percy 
Fitzgerald. (Chatto & Windus.) 
A Bap?Pry inspiration is, in this addition to the “ Mayfair 
Library” of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, happily carried out, 
Workers have not time to reread the delightful letters of 
Lamb, Here, however, are a series of fragments, exch a 
in its way, to which he may turn with the certainty of 
light. We feel inclined to ask, however—as Sheridan 
is enid to have asked on being shown Dodd’s Beauties of 
Shakespeare—Where are the other eleven volumes? 


Messrs. Mitcuett & Hucues have just issued to the 
members of the Kent Archeological Society vol. xv. of 
its Proceedings, edited by the Rev. Canon Scott Robert- 
son, It is amply illustrated throughout its 480 pages. 


by subscription a treatise on The Office v4 Vice-Admiral 
— Coast, of which the type will be broken up after 
the edition is subscribed for. The subject taken in hand 
by Sir Sherston is involved in considerable mystery, 
which his work, it is understood, will clear up. Com- 
munications may still be addressed to Sir Sherston Baker, 
Bart., Library Chambers, Temple. 

In John Frazer Corkran, whose death at his residence, 
Clareville Grove, South Kensington, was recently an- 
nounced, we have to regret the loss of one who was 
alike journalist, novelist, poet, and historian. The 
author of An Hour 490: a Mystery, was also the author 
of a very valuable wetory of the National Constituent 
Assembly of France in 1848, a subject which his — 
at the time, as the Paris correspondent of a well-known 
English daily per, enabled him to treat with special 
knowledge and fulness and accuracy of detail. His 
~ were honourably impartial, and the con- 
cluding words of the History might have been written 
but the other day, so true are they of the Chambers of 
1884 no less than of the Assembly of 1848, 


Aotices ta Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

Ir our correspondents will realize the fact that for 
every communication, of whatever nature, that is in- 
serted in “ N. & Q.,” two communications of equal interest 
and value are of necessity omitted, they will extend a 
little indulgence. With the best liquors, as with the 
worst, a quart and a half cannot be forced into a pint 
measure. The most gratifying evidences of utility and 
appreciation bring with them augmenting burdens. 

A. The world Torgetting, by the world forgot.” 

“The wo ting, e world forgot.’ 
— Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1, 207. 
* He is a fool who thinks by force or skill 
To turn the current of a woman's will.” 
Sir Samuel Tuke, Adventures of Five 
Hours, V. iii. 

R. (“ The Two Foscari”).—The only tragedy on this 
subject published in 1821 is by Lord Byron, It may, of 
course, be seen in every edition of his works. The best 

rose account of the story in English is to be found in 
Bmedley’s Sketches of Veneticn History, vol. ii. It is in- 
serted as a note in the authoritative editions of Byron. 

C. M. (“ Bradshaw's Railway Companion”).—Much 
obliged for your contribution, but the ussion is closed, 
and, with the present press of matter, cannot be re- 
opened. 


A Sravuncn Apmrrer (“Omitted Contributions”).— 
If you will conceal less closely your identity we may be 
better qualified to judge of the value of your com- 
munication. 

Atpna.— Your obliging communication on Sussex iron, 
for which we have not at present space at disposal, has 
been forwarded to Lapy NEILL, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


Sir Suenston Baxer, the English editor of 
Halleck's niernationat Law, is preparing for publication 


munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THOUGHTS on SHAKESPEARE’S 
HISTORICAL PLAYS. By the Hon. A. 8. G. CANNING, 
Author of *‘ Macaulay, Essayist and Historian,’ &o. 8vo. 12s, 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. 


H. R. HAWBEIS, Author of “ Music and Morals.” Crown 6yo. 
with Portraits, &c., 


The HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY 


TRADITIONS of GREAT BRITAIN. By JOHN H. INGRAM. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


An ALMANACK of the CHRISTIAN 


gee Containing a legitimate Prediction of the Weather. 
isasters by Wind end Rain, Shipwrecks and River Floods, 
gnostics of the Harvest, Havoc by Vermin and Infection, Famines 
and Panics, Electrical Disturbances, Calamities by Earthquakes 
and Voleanic Eruptions, with much that is Important or Curious. 
ecord of the Past and Glimp into the Future, based on Solar 

By A. H. SWINTON, Author of “ Insect Variety,” &c. 


CAPTAIN MUSAFIR’S RAMBLES in 


ALPINE LANDS. By Col. G. B. MALLESON, ©.8.1. Illus 
trated by G. Strangman Handcock. 


NEW BOOKS on GAMES at CARDS. 


By AQUARIUS. Ope Piquet and Cribbage— 
Games at Cards for 7 Round 
Games at Cards-New with —Ecarté. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of 


KO Trenelated by E. BRAYLEY HUDGETTS. with 
3 Portraits, 10s. 6d, 


FIRST LOVE and PUNIN and 


BABURIN. By IVAN D.C.L. Translated 
the Kussian, by the ission of the “Author, with Biographi: 
roduction. By SIDNEY JERRULD. Crown 8vo. with Por: 


A HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, 


Re. Disturbances which accompanied it among the Civil 
By T. R. PF. HOLMES. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 21s. 


The LIFE of MAJOR-GENERAL SIR 


HENRY 4" BURAED. O.B., of Royal 


NATIVE LIFE in TRAVANCORE. 


and Map. By the Rev. 


GILDA AURIFABRORUM: a History 


of Goldsmiths and Pilateworkers, their Marks 
stam on Plate, copied in facsimile from celebrated Examples; 
and the Earliest preserved Hall, London, 
their Names, A and Dates ead. Illustrations. 
By WILLIAM “GHAFPERS, author of all Marks on Plate.” 
188. 


FIFTY-SEVEN, Some Account of the 
py of Indian Districts during the Revolt of the 
By HENRY GEORG KEENE, C.LE., 
M.R.AS., of “ The Fall of the Mughal Empire.” 6a, 


SKETCHES of BIRD LIFE, from 


Treaty, Observation of their Haunts and Habits, 
JAM 7. SDMUND HARTING, Author of “ Handbook 
Britich Birds,” with Illustrations by Wolf, 


NOTES on COLLECTING and PRE- 


SERVING NATURAL HISTORY OBJECTS. Beet by J. E. 
TAYLOR, F.L.8., F.G.8. Numerous Illustrations. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6d. 


The FAMILY REGISTER, A Key to 


such Official Entries of Births, Marriages, and Deaths at the 
L— istrar-General’s Office as may refer to any particular Family, 
for the preservation Os Genealogical Data essential to t 
Evidence of Pedigree. h Fxplanato Edited 
by ALFRED GEORGE TAUNTON. Fo alf bound, fla, 


The RUSSIANS at MERVand HERAT, 


and their Power of ny — RK India. py CHARLES MARV IN, 
Author of “ Disastrous against the Tureo- 

mans,” “ Merv, the | a ‘of the the Worl "&e. Syo. with 24 Illus 
trations and 3 Maps, 24s. 


ASCRATCH TEAM of of ESSAYS, never 


put Rep rierly and Weat- 


the Kitchen tie be nck 
INIMSHIVI oh. 


ond Coaches. By SEPT. BERD 

Crown 8vo. 72. 6d. 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FRE- 
DERICK ROBERTS, Bart « Me 


The MIDDLE KINGDOM, A Survey 


of the Geography, Government, Literature, Social Life, Arte and 
History of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitante. By 8. WELLS 
WILLIAMS, LL.D., Professor of the Chin Lang and 
Literature i Yale’ College, Author of Tonic and Syllabic Dic- 
tionaries of the Chinese Revised Edition. With 74 
Tilustrations and a New Map af Empire. 2 vols. demy Syo, 483 
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